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DMIRAL DEWEY’S remarkable achieve- 
\ ment at Manila, by which he succeeded in 
° destroying eleven Spanish vessels without 
the loss of a single ship of his own nor any of his 
men, has attracted interest and attention to the 
naval battles of former days. In view of this a 
description of a few of the important engage- 
ments on the sea 
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six sail had been detached and sent for stores 
and water to Gibraltar, while the rest of the fleet 
cruised about fifteen miles to the westward. 
About two in the afternoon of October 19th, 
Nelson’s repeating ships announced that the 
enemy was at sea. All night the British fleet 
continued under sail, steering S. E. At day- 
break they had 





will no doubt be 
found very read- 
able. 


Probably the 
most famous and 
talked-of naval en- 
counter known to 
the world was that 
of the sattle of 
Trafalgar. On the 
29th of Septem- 
ber, 1805—his 
birthday — Lord 
Nelson, in the Vic- 
tory, accompanied 
by the Ajax, the 
Defiance the Aga- 
and the 

joined 


mimnon 

Euryalus, 
the British fleet 
under Admiral 
Collingwood as it 
lay off Cadiz watch- 
ing for the 
bined _ Franco- 
Spanish _ fleet, 
which was at an- 


com- 


chor in that har- 
bor. 

The English 
fleet now consisted 
of twenty - seven 
sail of the line, but 
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ADMIRAL COLLINGWOOD ON BOARD THE ‘‘ ROYAL SOVEREIGN”’ AT THE 
BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR. 


reached the en- 
trance to the 
Straits of Gibral- 
tar, but could not 
find the enemy. 
About seven a fri- 
gate signaled that 
the enemy was 
bearing north. 
The Victory hove- 
to, and soon after 
Nelson made sail 
in that direction. 

It was not till 
daybreak on the 
21st that the com- 
bined fleets were 
seen distinctly 
from the Victory’s 
deck. They were 
in close line of 
battle ahead on the 
starboard tack, 
about twelve miles 
to leeward, stand- 
ing to the south. 
Villeneuve, the 
French admiral, 
had formed the 
fleets into a double 
line, every alter- 
nate ship being a 
cable’s length to 
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windward of her second, ahead and astern. His 
force consisted of thirty-three ships of the line 
and seven large frigates. They were very supe- 
rior to the British in size and weight of metal 
as well as in numbers, Four thousand soldiers 
were on board them, and the best riflemen to 
be procured from the Tyrol were dispersed 
throughout the fleet. Vice-Admiral Villeneuve 
commanded, while the Spanish fleet was under 
Admiral Gravina. 

Nelson attentively considered the enemy, who 
had tacked to the northward, formed line on the 
larboard tack, and thus brought the shoals of 
Trafalgar and St. Pedro under the lee of the 
British, keeping the port of Cadiz open for them- 
selves. A long swell was setting in to Cadiz Bay, 
and the ships of England, crowding all sail, 
moved onward with light breezes from the 8. W. 

At 6:40 Nelson made the signals to form in 
order of sailing in two columns, and to prepare 
for battle ; a few minutes afterward the signal to 
bear up. The fleets formed a crescent convex- 
ing to leeward, so that the British ships, on be- 
ginning the battle, had both the enemy’s van 
and rear abaft the beam. Admiral Villeneuve 
was on board the Bucentaure, near the center ; 
the Prince of Asturias bore Gravina’s flag in the 
rear ; but French and Spanish ships were min- 
gled promiscuously, not kept in separate squad- 
rons. 

Nelson, in the Victory, led the weather column 
of the Engl sh ; Collingwood, in the Royal Sove- 
reign, the lee division. The admiral feared that 
the enemy might even now escape into Cadiz, 
which was at no great distance under their lee, 
and therefore telegraphed to Vice-Admiral Col- 
lingwood : ‘‘ I intend to pass through the van of 
the enemy’s line to prevent him from getting 
into Cadiz.”’ 

At 11:40 a.m. the famous signal fluttered on 
the air, which has been adopted, we may say, as 
the watchword of the British Navy—‘‘ England 
expects every man to do his duty.’”’ It was 
greeted with three enthusiastic cheers through 
the fleet ; and the tars, who loved and trusted 
Nelson, accepted it as an assurance of victory. 

The Fougueux was the first French ship that 
fired a shot. She was next astern of the Santa 
Ana, and was probably only trying the range of 
ker guns. Then the Santa Ana and several 
other ships at once began a heavy fire upon the 
Royal Sovereign and the Belleisle, who were lead- 
ing into action ; for as Nelson’s column steered 
two points more to the north than Collingwood’s, 
to cut off the enemy’s escape into Cadiz, the lee 
line became first engaged. 


Admiral Collingwood, in the Royal Sovereign, 
cut the enemy’s line by passing close under the 
stern of the Santa Ana, discharging as he passed 
every gun of his larboard broadside, as it came 
to bear, into her, while her starboard broadside 
was discharged into the Fougueuz. 

Meantime the Royal Sovereign, luffing round, 
took up her station on the starboard bow of the 
Spanish ship. Collingwood’s ship was engaged 
for twenty minutes before the rest of the fleet, 
and had at one time seven ships attacking her at 
the same time. While closely engaged by the 
Santa Ana she was raked by the San Leandro 
ahead, and had the Fougueux on her quarter, 
and the San Justo and Indomptable also firing at 
her. 

But aid was coming. That glorious ship the 
Belleisle raked the Santa Ana with good effect, 
just as her mizen-topmast fell, while other ships 
engaging the San Leandro and her companions, 
allowed the Royal Sovereign breathing time. But 
she had suffered severely, having lost all her 
masts. Her mizenmast had fallen ; her main- 
mast in going over the side had torn off two 
lower-deck ports, and the foremost was tottering. 
The admiral telegraphed for the Ewraylus to come 
to his assistance. Just then the Royal Sovereign 
gave her opponent a broadside that crushed her 
side in, and she struck her colors. 

And now the Victory was within range of the 
enemy’s guns. A shot from the Bucentaure 
made a hole in her maintopgallant sail. There 
was a moment’s pause. Then came a thunder 
roar of cannon, as seven or eight ships opened 
fire at once upon the English flagship. 

Nelson, unable at first to discover the French 
admiral’s ship, ordered Captain Hardy to lay 
him alongside the Santissima Trinidad, and with 
this purpose they bore steadily onward, not an- 
swering the hail of shots which began to fall near 
them. 

The enemy had now closed toward the point 
the Victory was approaching, leaving the Santa 
Ana and her consorts fully engaged by the Royal 
Sovereign and the ships near her; and thus the 
allied fleet was divided neaily in the center— 
fourteen ships in the van and nineteen in the 
rear division, with an interval of a mile between 
them. 

As the Victory gained a distance of about five 
or six hundred yards from the enemy her main 
topmast and her wheel were shot away, and she 
was obliged to be steered by the relieving tackles 
below. A shot killed eight marines on the poop. 

But now, at close quarters with the enemy, it 
was the hitherto much-enduring Victory’s turn to 
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JUST BEFORE THE BATTLE OF LAKE ERIE. 


begin her part of the drama. She had not fired 
a single gun yet, though her sails were hanging 
in ribbons, and fifty of her brave crew were dead 
or wounded ; but her vengeance would soon be 
terrible. At 12:04 she opened her fire from both 
sides. 

We have said that Nelson desired to engage the 
Santissima Trinidada, but the Bucentaure, S80-gun 
ship, had shot ahead, and Hardy was obliged to 
steer under her stern instead of ahead of her. At 
one’o’clock, therefore, the Victory’s helm was put 
hard-a-port, and she cut the line. But there was 
scarcely space enough for her to go clear. She 
passed close to the larboard side of the Bucentaure, 
and poured her tremendous broadside into the 
French ship; the latter actually heeled two or 
three streaks on receiving it. 

The Victory then hauled as close round as prac- 
ticable under the stern of the 80-gun ship, mean- 
ing to bring her to action to leeward ; but this 
was prevented by the rapid advance of the Re- 
doubtable. 

The ships came into collision, and the best 
bower-anchor of the Victory broke the spare an- 


chor of the Redoubtable. The concussion drove 
the French ship round off, nearly before the 
wind. The ships would probably have separated 
had not their yard-arms been foul, which kept 
them alongside of each other. The Victory, 
however, constantly discharged her larboard 
broadside upon the Bucentawre and Santissima 
Trinidada, while she fought the’ Redoubtable with 
her starboard guns. 

When the Victory put her helm about to attack 
the Bucentaure, the Téméraire, which had kept 
closely on her leader’s starboard quarter, was 
obliged to do the same to keep clear of the ad- 
miral’s ship. She hauled round the Redoubtable 
at a short distance, receiving that ship’s star- 
board broadside, which carried away. the head of 
her mizzen-topmast. The Téméraire-could not 
return this fire lest she should injure the Victory, 
so she passed on, and for a time engaged the 
Neptune. Shortly afterward the two ships Victory 
and Redoubtable coming down (linked in deadly 
union) under the influence of the swell and light 
breeze, gradually closed upon the Téméraire. 
The Fougueux, quitting the Belleisle, bore down 
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on the 7éméraire on the starboard bow, with the 
apparent intention of boarding her; but the 
Téméraire fired her starboard broadside at the 
French ship with such tremendous effect that the 
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Fougueuzx fell on board of the Téméraire, and her 
fore-rigging was immediately lashed by the En- 
glish seamen to the sheet-anchor of the latter. 
The Victory, Redoubtable, Téméraire and Fougueux 
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thus formed a compact tier, as if they had been 
moored together. 

The lieutenants of the Victory seeing this, de- 
pressed their middle and lower-deck guns, and° 


fired with a diminished charge, lest the shot 
should pass through and injure the Téméraire ; 
and because there was danger that the Redoubta- 
ble might take fire from the lower-deck guns, the. 
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BATTLE OF YALU RIVER. 


muzzles of which touched her side when they 
were run out, the firemen of each gun stood 
ready with a bucket of water, which he dashed 
into the hole made by their shot in the enemy’s 
side. About a quarter after one o’clock a ball 
from the mizzen-top of the Frenchman, then only 
about fifteen yards from that part of the deck 
where Nelson was turning to walk aft, struck the 
admiral on his left epaulette, and he fell to the 
deck. Hardy, turning round, saw three seamen 
raising him. ‘‘They have done for me at last, 
Hardy,’’ said the hero. ‘‘I hope not,’’ ejacu- 
lated the captain. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he replied, ‘‘my 
backbone is shot through.”’ 

At about 1:35 the Téméraire ran on board the 
Redoubtable on the starboard bow, and lashed the 
French ship’s bowsprit to the fore part of her 
own main-rigging. Grenades thrown from the 
French ship set her on fire, but after great exer- 
tions the flames were extinguished. 

At length the firing from the French ship 
ceased ; she was on fire, and they could not tell, 
as her flag was not flying, whether she had struck 
or not. So Captain Hardy sent two midshipmen, 
with a sergeant of marines, on board the Redoubt- 
able to assist in extinguishing the flames. The 
Englishmen were obliged to get on board (by 
means of a boat) through the gun-room ports ; 


but they met with no opposition ; the Redoubta- 
ble was their own. 

Meantime the Téméraire had boarded her foe, 
the Fougueux, and in ten minutes the ship was 
taken, and the Frenchmen driven below. 
Shortly afterward the main and mizzenmast 
of the Redoubtable came down; the main- 
mast fell on board the Téméraire, and formed a 
bridge, across which Lieutenant John Wallace, 
with a few seamen, passed, to take undisputed 
possession of the Frenchman. Meantime the 
Bucentaure had been taken possession of by the 
Conqueror, and Admiral Villeneuve was a pris- 
oner. The Santissima Trinidada surrendered 
also. 

When Nelson was carried below he was laid 
upon a mattress and stripped of his uniform for 
the surgeon to probe the wound, which he at 
once knew to be mortal. But death was not in- 
stant. The wounded hero lived about three 
hours and a quarter, suffering severely from pain 
and burning thirst, and frequently calling for 
water. 

In about two hours Captain Hardy entered 
the cockpit, and, shaking hands with Lord 
Nelson, congratulated him on the glorious vic- 
tory his fleet had won, telling him that the 
fight was over, and that fifteen at least of the 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF THE CHINESE CRUISER ‘‘ CHIH YUEN’ 
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PLAN OF THE BATTLE OF THE YALU RIVER. 


enemy had surrendered. ‘‘ That is well,’’ his 
lordship answered, ‘‘but I had bargained for 
twenty.’’ Then he added, in a low voice: 
** Don’t throw me overboard. Kiss me, 
Hardy,’’’ he added. Hardy knelt down and 
kissed his cheek. Nelson said then: ‘‘ Now I 
am satisfied. Thank God, I have done my 
duty.’’ Hardy stood over him in silence for a 
moment or two, then knelt again and kissed his 
forehead. ‘‘Who is that?’ said Nelson, and, 
on being informed, replied: ‘‘God bless you, 
Hardy.’’ And Hardy then left him forever. 

Nelson’s last words were a repetition of those 
he had uttered to Hardy: ‘‘ Thank God, I have 
done my duty.”’ 

He died at half-past four. Never had such 
courage been displayed as in this day’s fight. 
Five British ships had fought with the muz- 
zles of their guns actually touching their oppo- 
nents, while the defense of the enemy was as 
brave as the attack of their foes. 

It was a frightfully contested battle, but most 
decisive. Eighteen ships were captured, one 
burned, and the naval power of France and 


structed by piles driven deep 
into the mud. Then there were 
several armed Confederate steamers and the 
formidable ironclad ram Tennessee, all ready to 
dispute the progress of the Federal fleet. 
Admiral Farragut was thoroughly aware of the 
many means of defense that the Confederates 
possessed, but he did not hesitate. He was de- 
termined to gain an entrance to the harbor and 
to capture the forts protecting it, however hard 
the task might prove. On the morning of 
August 5th he signaled from his flag-ship Hart- 
ford to have every vessel cleared for action. By 
six o’clock the fleet moved on to the entrance of 
the bay. In order to save any disorder in the 
line by one ship becoming disabled and drift- 
ing about, the wooden vessels were lashed two 
abreast. These vessels were the Brooklyn, Cap- 
tain James Olden ; Octorara, Lieutenant Com- 
mander C. H. Greene; Hartford, Captain Per- 
cival Drayton ; Metacomet, Lieutenant Com- 
mander J. E. Jouett ; Richmond, Captain T. A. 
Jenkins ; Port Royal, Lieutenant Commander B. 
Gherardi; Lackawanna, Captain J. B. Marchand ; 
Seminole, Commander E. Donelson ; Monongahela, 
Commander J. H. Strong ; Kennebec, Lieutenant 








THE ‘‘SASSACUS’’ RAMMING THE “‘ ALBEMARLE.” 
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‘Commander W. P. McCann ; Ossipee, Commander 
W. E. Le Roy; Jtasca, Lieutenant Commander 
George Brown ; Oneida, Commander J. R. M. 
Mullany, and Galena, Lieutenant Commander 
C. H. Wells. 

The fleet moved rapidly forward, with the 
Brooklyn and the Octorara in the lead. The four 
ironclads had taken up a position between the 
other vessels and Fort Morgan. The Tecumseh, 
‘Captain Craven, set the ball rolling by firing the 
first shot. Fort Morgan soon replied, and then 
the Brooklyn brought her forward one-hundred 
pounders into play. This brought the battle on 
in earnest, and the fort and Confederate iron- 
-clads and ram sent a terrific fire into the on-com- 
ing vessels. 

Noticing what appeared to be indications of 
torpedoes as she entered the channel, the Brook- 
lyn stopped, bringing the whole fleet to a stand- 
still. Farragut, who had had himself lashed to 
the rigging of the Hartford in order to more 
-clearly watch the movements of his ships, in- 
quired what the trouble was, and on being in- 
formed, made that now famous declaration, 
‘* Damn the torpedoes !’’ at the same time order- 
ing the Hartford at full speed. The flagship 
-quickly passed the hesitating Brooklyn and gal- 
lantly led the way into the storm of shot and 
shell, the others at once falling intw line, all hesi- 
tation disappearing at the action of the admiral. 
Just then one of the ironclads, the Tecumseh, was 
seen to go upward and then suddenly sink out of 
sight, destroyed by one of the torpedoes. 

Still the fleet kept on, bravely answering the 
iron messages that were hurled upon it and tak- 


ing the chances of meeting the Tecumseh’s fate. 
Officers and men were inspired by the courage 
of their admiral, and coolly and steadily han- 
dled their guns and poured broadside upon 
broadside at the enemy’s batteries despite the 
terrible raking the vessels were receiving. Huge 
cannon-balls cut gaping holes in the sides of the 
ships, and ugly shells burst over the decks, 
striking down brave men at their posts. 

Farragut at last succeeded in getting the Hart- 
ford }ast the forts, but he was by no means safe. 
Immediately the Confederate gunboats Gaines, 
Morgan and Selma engaged him, and poured a 
heavy and continuous fire into his ship. He 
was unable to return this fire as effectively as 
was necessary, and so, casting off the Metacomet, 
which was lashed to the Hartford, he ordered it 
to attack the gunboats; and they at once re- 
treated, firing as they went. The Gaines was so 
badly battered that she was run ashore and then 
burned, while the Selma was captured. 

The other Federal ships had by this time run 
the terrible gantlet and passed up the bay. The 
fleet was about to anchor and arrange for the 
care of the wounded, when suddenly the ram 
Tennessee came bearing down upon them from 
under the guns of the fort. Farragut immedi- 
ately gave orders to the fleet to run her down. 
The Monongahela and Lackawanna at once charged 
upon the ironclad, but did little damage except 
to themselves. The Hartford then bore down, 
but the ram sheered and received only a glancing 
blow. This brought the two vessels together, 
and there was a severe cannonading at a distance 
of not more than ten feet. The Hartford poured 
a steady stream of nine-inch solid balls on to 
the mailed sides of the Tennessee, but even at 
such close range the ram hardly suffered while 
the flagship was pierced again and again. The 
latter drew off to get another chance to charge. 

In the meantime the other vessels of Farra- 
gut’s fleet were making it hot for the Tennessee, 
and, going at her from all sides, she was at last 
compelled to surrender, and the battle of Mobile 
Bay was over. 

The war of 1812 furnished a number of inter- 
esting and important naval engagements, the 
principal one of course being the famous Battle 
of Lake Erie. Although this gallant fight has 


been described again and again until every in- 
cident of it is pretty thoroughly known to every- 
body, it will bear repetition at this time. 

Early in September, 1813, Oliver Hazard 
Perry with a fleet of nine vessels was anchored 
in Put-in-Bay, having sailed from Malden, 
Canada, where he had attempted to draw the 
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English ships stationed there into battle. On dered his ships under way, and by eleven o’ clock 
the morning of September 10th, the English his line was formed, and the signal for going 
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fleet, consisting of six vessels, under Captain into action was made. As this signal was run 
Robert H. Barclay, entered the bay and bore up, Perry on the flagship Lawrence, brought forth 
down upon the Americans. Perry at once or- a beautiful flag bearing the memorable dying 
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words of the gallant Lawrence : ‘‘ Don’t give up 
the ship !’’ and ordered it flung to the breeze 
from the masthead of his vessel. 

The battle began at 11:45 by a shot from the 

3ritish Detroit directed to the Lawrence. This 
was immediately answered, and ball and shell 
flew fast and furious between the opposing fleets. 
The English concentrating most of their shots on 
the Lawrence, soon rendered the vessel unmanage- 
able, but she bravely kept up the fight for two 
hours. Shot and shell played havoe with her 
decks and guns, and the carnage was terrible. 
After a time all of her guns but one becamé use- 
less and only a small number of her men were 
unhurt. Perry then rushed up to the remain- 
ing gun, and with his own hands discharged it 
at the enemy. 

Seeing that his vessel was fast going to pieces, 
and that his men were rapidly dwindling under 
the terrible fire, Perry got his crew together and 
in a small boat left the Lawrence at 2:30 p.M., 
and amid a terrible rain of shot and shell—for 
the enemy had discovered his intentions—rowed 
out to the Niagara, which had taken but a small 
part in the engagement. He succeeded miracu- 
lously in reaching this vessel, and at once took 
command and ordered to close in on the British 
ship. 

As the Niagara drew near two of the English 
vessels, the Detroit and Queen Caroline, fouled and 
became practically useless. At once the Niagara 
and the other American vessels poured a destruc- 
tive fire upon them. In a short time, really 
within a few minutes, one of the English vessels 
surrendered and the others followed in quick 
succession until all resistance had ceased and 
Perry was master of Lake Erie. A young man, 
under thirty, had succeeded in making England 
for the first time in her history surrender an 
entire naval squadron. 

Another severe naval engagement of the Civil 
War, somewhat similar to the fight between the 
Hartford and the Tennessee, was that of the Con- 
federate ironclad Albemarle and the wooden ship 
Sassacus, on May 5, 1864. The Albe marle on 
that day was on the Roanoke River, near Wil- 
mington. Wishing to capture or destroy her, 
the Federals sent the Sassacus, Mattabesett, Wya- 
lusing, Miami, Whitehead, Ceres and Commodore 
Hull to give her battle. The Albemarle, accom- 
panied by the steamer Bombshell, at once steamed 
out of the river to meet them, and immediately 
there was a severe engagement. The ram made 
for the Mattabesett in the hope of striking her, 
firing as she went, but the Federal vessel by 
careful maneuvering escaped the charge, although 


she suffered from the shot and shell directed 
upon her. The Sassacus then poured a broadside 
of solid 9-inch shot at the Albemarle, but with 
little effect. 

The firing now became terrific, each vessel try- 
ing to plant a ball into a vulnerable spot. Sev- 
eral attempts were made by the Albemarle to ram 
the Federal vessels, while her companion, the 
Bombshell, kept up a constant bombardment. 
But ere long the latter steamer was silenced and 
forced to surrender. 

The commander of the Sassacus then deter- 
mined to try ramming the Albemarle, and the 
arrying out of this determination is thus de- 
scribed by him : 

‘‘As I struck she sent a 100-pounder rifle-shot 
through and through, from starboard bow to port 
side, at the berth deck. The collision was pretty 
heavy, and the ram careened a good deal—so 
much so that the water washed over her deck 
forward and aft the casemate. At one time I 
thought she was going down ; I kept the engine 
pushing, as I hoped, deeper and deeper into her, 
and also hoping it might be possible for some one 
of the boats to get up on the opposite side of me, 
and perhaps enable us to sink her, or at least to 
get well on to her on all sides. I retained this 
position full ten minutes, throwing grenades 
down her deck hatch, and trying in vain to get 
powder into her smokestack, and receiving vol- 
leys of musketry, when the stern of the ram be- 
gan to go round, and her broadside port bearing 
on our starboard bow, when the ram fired, and 
sent a 100-pounder Brooks’ rifle-shot through 
the starboard side, on the berth deck, passing 
through the empty bunkers into the starboard 
boiler, clear through it fore and aft, and finally 
lodging in the ward-room. In a moment the 
steam filled every portion of the ship from the 
hurricane-deck to the fire-rooms, killing and 
stifling some, and rendering all movements for a 
time impossible.’’ 

Just before receiving this shot he sent a 100- 
pounder solid shot against the monster, which 
broke into fragments against his mailed sides, 
one of the pieces actually bounding back upon 
his own deck. The flagship Mattabesett and the 
Wyalusing engaged the ram with equal gallantry, 
laying their vessels alongside of it with a bold- 
ness never surpassed in any naval combat. They 
rained their heaviest shot and shell on the huge 
structure at close quarters, cutting away the flag 
but failing to reach any vital part. 


The Sassacus after some time succeeded in get- 
ting away from the Albemarle, and the latter 
withdrew badly damaged. 











SOME FAMOUS 


Among modern naval engagements the Battle 
of the Yalu River stands out prominently. 

About the middle of September, 1894, the 
Chinese authorities became anxious about the 
position at Ping Yang, and decided to despatch 
a large body of troops to the frontier to assist in 
defending, if necessary, the forts on the north- 
ern banks of the Yalu River. The fleet was or- 
dered to convoy the transports carrying these 
troops from Talien Bay, near Port Arthur, to the 
Yalu. The soldiers were embarked on Septem- 
ber 14th, and on the 15th the news arrived by 
telegram that Ping Yang had fallen. The squad- 
ron at once left, and arriving next morning at 
the point of disembarkation, the transports were 
sent up the river, the main body of the fleet re- 
maining at anchor some ten miles to the west- 
ward, four vessels and six torpedo boats being 
detached to act as a guard at the entrance. These 
troops were disembarked without hindrance, and, 
indeed, nothing was known up the river of the 
fight which ensued until some of the torpedo 
boats brought in men that had been picked up 
from the sunken vessels. 

About ten o’clock in the morning of Septem- 
ber 17th the smoke of several vessels was seen by 
the Chinese lookout men in the southwest, and 
the admiral at once ordered the fleet to weigh 
anchor and proceed to reconnoitre the strangers. 
He then had with him ten ships—the battleships 
Ting Yuen (flagship) and Chen Yuen, the coast 
defenders Lai Yuen and King Yuen, the cruisers 
Chih Yuen, Ching Yuen, Tsi Yuen (also called Chi 
Yuen), Yang Wei, Chao Yung, and the gun-vessel 
Kwang Ki. Admiral Ting arranged his fleet in 
line abreast, proceeding at seven knots speed, 
but although all the vessels were supposed to be 
capable of this. speed, the Chao Yung and Yang 
Wei on the starboard flank and the 7si Yuen on 
the port flank never got into station. 

The approaching vessels were the Japanese 
fleet under Admiral Ito. The Japanese were in 
line ahead, a flying squadron, composed of the 
Yoshino, Naniwa, Takachicko and Akitsushima, four 
very fast cruisers capable of maneuvering at sev- 
enteen knots speed, leading. These were fol- 
lowed by the second squadron, led by the ad- 
miral’s ship and comprising the coast defenders 
Matsushima, Ikutsushima and Hashidate, the belted 
eruiser Chivoda, and the belt and battery pro- 
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tected armorclad Fuso. There remained three 
vessels which, for various reasons, the admiral 
ordered to keep out of the battle ; these were the 
slow armored corvette Hi-Yei, the gun-vessel 
Akagi and the armed merchantman Saikio, in 
which the First Sea Lord of the Japanese Ad- 
miralty was making a tour of inspection. 

All the details of the fight it is unnecessary to 
now recapitulate. The Chinese ships fought 
bravely (with the exception of the Tsi Yuen and 
the Kwang Ki, both of which made off as fast as 
their engines would carry them), but were out- 
maneuvered and beaten on every hand. Even 
their one temporary success was soon turned to 
disaster. This was when, seeing the Hi-Yei on 
fire, the Akagi, with her mast shot away, and 
the Saikio, with her steering apparatas damaged, 
the captain of the Chih Yuen left the line and 
charged down upon them. He, however, did 
not see the situation sooner than did the captain 
of the Yoshino, who led his flying squadron to 
the rescue, and, several vessels following the 
Chih Yuen, a desperate action began around the 
disabled Japanese ships. It was in this mélée 
that the Chih Yuen was sunk and the Lai Yuen 
and Ting Yuen were set on fire. 

Meanwhile the Jing Yuen and the Chen Yuen 
were separately attacked by the five powerful 
vessels composing the main body of the enemy, 
and for more than an hour these five vessels 
pegged away at them. The Japanese kept at 
long ranges and poured in a hail of quick-firing 
shell; but once they came a little closer, and 
then the Chinamen got in a couple of big pro- 
jectiles which did an immense amount of dam- 
age on board the Matsushima. One passed through 
her side and blew up a small magazine, another 
dismounted a gun and slew fifty men. In the 
two Chinese ironclads the damage done was tri- 
fling compared with this, and although the Ting 
Yuen was at one time on fire, this was extin- 
guished, and the two vessels came out of the un- 
equal combat virtually unharmed. Toward night- 
fall all the ships had expended the greater part 
of their ammunition and separated to pick up 
their comrades, the Japanese eventually retiring 
to the Tatung and the Chinese to Port Arthur. 
The victory rested with the Japanese, for a few 
days later their cruisers were patrolling the ene- 
my’s coasts. 
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T is generally ac- 
cepted as a fact 
that there was in 
the thirteenth cen- 
tury a most remark- 
able explosion, the 
like of which up to 
its occurrence had 
never been heard by 
mortal ears. That ex- 
plosion has reverber- 
ated throughout the 
ages in every quarter 
of the globe ever since. 
It resulted from the inquisitive ardor of one Hu- 
bert de Dreux, a Norman, who served the great 
Roger Bacon, in Oxford, as a student-assistant in 
his laboratory. This self-sacrified youth, whose 
remains were never found, possessed himself dur- 
ing Bacon’s absence of a receipt which the 
learned Franciscan had been many years in dis- 
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covering. So valuable did the great man deem 
the formula that he did not venture in his Epis- 
tola de Secretis to do more than hint at its won- 
derful powers: ‘‘ Noyses may be made in the 
aire like thunders, for a little matter fitted to the 
quantity of a thimble, maketh a horrible noise 


and wonderful lightning.’’ Before dying Bacon 
left the receipt for future generations; but, doubt- 
less, remembering Dreux’s sad fate, he concealed 


its combination by turning one of its parts into 


an anagram. The receipt ran thus : 


‘Sed tamen salis petre 


LURU MONE GAP URBE 


” 


et s 


nurs, 


The second line reads Carbonum pulvere, and 
the whole compound was, and is, gunpowder— 
i. é., saltpetre, charcoal and sulphur. 

What a deal had Roger Bacon to answer for 
when his concoction came to be used for war; 


but, on the other hand, he must be commended 
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for his discovery whenever it is used for pleas- 
ure and peace. 

Without gunpowder there never would have 
been fireworks, but when it is used for their 
manufacture it is so chastened that its worst 
attributes are placed under control by being 
mealed—otherwise made mild and soft, yet full 
of latent power. 

Fireworks did not find record in England un- 
til the reign of bluff King Hal, when we are 
told that at Anne Boleyn’s coronation the Lord 
Mayor’s barge contained a great red dragon cast- 
ing forth wild fire. This foyste, or galley, was 
usually exhibited when the Lord Mayor went 
upon the water. Queen Elizabeth at Kenilworth 
and elsewhere was gratified by firework displays, 
and the virgin monarch was particularly pleased 
at all times with such shows. In the days of 
James I. there were skilled firework men, but 
they only produced wheels, fir-trees, jerbs and 
rockets, along with pasteboard dragons running 
upon lines, charged with squibs and crackers. 
These, and other similar devices, are frequently 
mentioned in old novels, masques and plays. 
But, with all their skill, the old fireworkers were 
ignorant of the nature and properties of the 
quick match, being compelled to rely upon 
trains of corned gunpowder, conveyed in grooves 
in the woodwork—a very clumsy process. To 
this cause is attributed the rank failure of many 
of their grandest efforts, and it was no unusual 
thing for an unintended conflagration to follow a 
pretentious display. 

About the year 1775 a Frenchman, named 
Torre, introduced pantomime spectacles, such as 
the Forge of Vulcan, the Descent of Orpheus, 
and other scenes in the infernal regions ; but 
one, depicting the Elysian Fields, with spirits 
flitting to and fro, was pronounced a master- 
piece. As the workers became more expert and 
better chemists, fireworks advanced in the bril- 
liancy of their colored fires, the use of floods of 
light, showers of balls and stars, and fiery rain of 
various hues. Yet their most ambitious labors 
would only provoke a pitying smile from people 
of the present day, so far in advance are the 
pyrotechnists we have amongst us. 

The earliest of prepared fires was undoubtedly 
the Greek fire, whose invention is attributed to 
Callinicos. It was a villainous and destructive 
mixture, the receipt of which is fortunately lost. 
By some it was said to consist of asphaltum, 
sulphur and nitre. Pirates of old were wont to 
attach some such pestiferous agent to arrows, 
which they fired into the ships they intended to 
capture. To this in war, legal or illegal, was 


added the ‘‘ stinkpot,’’ generally an earthenware 
vessel charged with combustibles, which, on 
bursting, emitted a foul smell and a suffocating 
smoke ; a favorite mode of assault to this day 
among Chinese depredators of the sea. The 
polite French dub this the asphyxiated shell. 
These, and Greek fire, must be classed as works ° 
of fire, not fireworks, yct there are writers who 
contend that from Greek fire was evolved gup- 
powder, denying Roger Bacon the merit of a dis- 
coverer, saying that Marcus Grecus, who wrote 
in the tenth century, gives a composition for 
charging rockets and crackers closely approach- 
ing to modern gunpowder. 

Who shall decide when doctors disagree? Let 
Roger Bacon retain the glory until it is posi- 
tively proved that his anagram and his receipt 
were, as we say nowadays, adapted from some 
previous scientific worker. 

But wherever, or whenever fireworks were first 
used, there cannot be any question about their 
immense popularity among all the nations of the 
earth. In every human breast there is a deep 
love of fireworks. It slumbers, but is easily 
awakened, and with the first hiss of the ascend- 
ing rocket it develops until it finds expression in 
a deep-drawn ‘‘Ha!’’ at the moment of explo- 
sion. The utterance is, doubtless, the end of a 
spasm akin to hysteria, or as Mrs. Malaprop 
would have said of an ascending rocket, ‘‘ It 
gives me the hydrostatics.’’ Young and old are 
keenly sensitive of the pleasure created by a 
display of fireworks. Old grandads and even 
grandames and their grandchildren are equally 
pleased if able to apply a piece of lighted punk 
to a pyrotechnic, and are similarly delighted 
with the result. If this does not attest the 
universal love for fireworks nothing can prove 
it, but no one will deny its truth. 

The question naturally arises, ‘‘ How are these 
wonderful things made?’’ The task of finding 
this out is not a difficult one, and it is perfectly 
devoid of danger. 

Becoming, at the New York entrance to the 
bridge, temporarily connected to an electric wire 
through the agency of a comfortable car, and al- 
lowing it to whisk you fora brief hour, with a 
buzzing lullaby, a few miles into Brooklyn, your 
‘ar will stop and you can descend in front of 
what appears to be a village with very small 
houses standing far apart, and strangely de- 
ficient of any appearance of family residence. 
The place is remarkably trim and clean, and the 
trees upon it, consisting of oak, fir and maple, 
stand very much aloof from each other. The 
ground is covered with grass, across which, in 
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directions, at 
wooden pathways. 


many all sorts of angles, are 
Rows of mortars ranged 
along the entrance path, some of very large cali- 
bre, give the place the character of a military 
post ; but they stand perpendicularly and inno- 
cently open- mouthed, all perfectly harmless. 
These mortars are used for the propulsion of 
bombs, salutes, maroons and other aerial ex- 
plosives, of sizes ranging from nine to sixty inches 
in circumference. But all bombs are not neces- 
sarily fired from iron mortars, many being dis- 
charged from paper holders, which are made of 
such wonderful strength and durability that they 
can be used many times without injury or break- 
age. Of the shells themselves mention will be 
made in due course, as also of other objects fash- 
ioned out of paper— 
a most Important ma- 
terial to firework 
makers 

At the office a cour- 
teous intelligent 
foreman guide places 
himself at the visit- 
or’s disposal, to show 
and explain all around 
the place. The engine- 
room contains a hy- 
draulic (capa- 
ble of developing a 
pressure of sixty tons), 
boring 


and 


pump 


and turning 
lathes, and other ma- 
chines for the making 
and finishing of need- 
ed tools 


Close by there is a 
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thorough drying, and when completely dried they 
are as hard as wood and as strong as iron. Here 
also are manufactured cases for shells, made of 
many thicknesses of paper pasted within molds, 
all of the paper stock used being cut into strips 
of the required length and breadth by a powerful 
guillotine knife 

Going out upon the grounds, the next visit is 
made to one of the many finishing sheds, where 
triangles, rockets and Roman candles are con- 
nected and decorated with colored wrappers, and 
their fuses properly adjusted for lighting. A 
very pretty appearance do these domestic fire- 
works present, and the rapidity with which the 
quick-fingered girls adorn them is amazing. In 
another shed the larger rockets are being fitted 








small structure where 

rocket-cases are being charged with powdered 
clay as a substratum, above which are placed 
successive layers of compound, each separate 
loading receiving a 60-ton pressure from its hy- 
draulic neighbor. A number of empty cases are 
placed in iron holders, and a corresponding iron 
plate, with rammers fitted to those cases, is 
brought down upon every charge after a last 
stratum of clay fills the cases ; and then another 
plate, with nipple points, forms caps upon the 
rockets and completes the operation. 

The making of these and other cases is appar- 
ently a simple process, being neither more nor 
less than the rolling, in many thicknesses, of 
sheets of paper saturated with paste to form com- 
pact cylinders resembling blow-tubes, some of 
them of great size and all of enormous strength. 
This is effected in a high temperature to insure 


FINISHING 


BOMBSHELLS. 

with little pellets which, on explosion, turn into 
stars, points and showers of iridescent sparks. In 
a similar way paper cases are elsewhere loaded 
with material for fiery showers, and in one par- 
ticular shed that wonderful pyrotechnic inven- 
tion, the parachute, is folded in with its descend- 
ing wonders pendant to it by strings. The para- 
chutes are made of Japanese rice paper, so light 
that a mere breath distends them, yet so tough 
that they resist the powerful propulsion they re- 
ceive from the rocket. 

The making or molding of stars is a pretty 
operation. The ingredients which produce the 
several colors are mixed with a binding solution 
of dextrine or spirit and shellac ; and a platten, 
with about two hundred orifices, is pressed upon 
the mixture, forcing the stuff into each hole. 
The platten is then reversed and the process re- 
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MIXING ROOM IN FIREWORKS FACTORY. 


peated. These pellets, when compacted by pres- 
sure, are forced out of the platten by the same 
means already described in rocket charging. 
When turned out these little things, which are 
only about one-eighth of an inch in diameter 
and the same in length, are ready to be placed 
in the cases, and, when fired, to burst into bril- 
liancy. 

The balls for Roman candles, of all sizes and of 
every hue, are prepared in the same manner, 
and the intervals of their bursting appearance 
from the cases is governed by the thickness of 
the stratas of mealed powder. 

Paper cases of different form are used for what 
are called devils, mines, floral bombs and jacks. 
The explosives are packed in appropriate quan- 
tities, and they are fired as they rest upon the 
ground, all being furnished with a base. 

Quick match is not a very difficult thing to 
make, but it requires care and attention. Long 
threads of cotton are unstrung into a liquid prep- 
aration of saltpetre and starch, either in four, six 
or eight-ply strings. Drawn from the liquid 
they are granulated and then suspended on wire 
frames, and exposed to the air until thoroughly 
dry. 

One of the most wonderful of all these many 
sheds is that where the colored lights for ship 
signals are made and fitted. Each color is dis- 
tinct and pronounced, can be placed in any de- 
sired relation to any other color, and so connect- 
ed that they will burn the exact time required 
in sequent order, the periods varying from three 
to thirty seconds for each color, and all arranged 


so that the Morse dot and dash system 
is closely imitated in fire. All such 
signals are read from the top down- 
ward. The possibilities of this sort of 
signaling are absolutely illimitable, 
owing to the amazing combination of 
numbers, time of illumination and 
colors. 

In the preparation of set pieces, the 
tracery of fire which marks the design 
is effected by what are called lances— 
small cylinders containing the explo- 
sive and connected throughout by 
match. In the factory now described 
these lances are turned out by hun- 
dreds of thousands, and are used in 
making pictures used at all exhibi- 
tions. They are pinned to canes upon 
wooden frames which follow the art 
ist’s design, enlarged by squares from 
the original drawings. Some of these 
set pieces are very fine reproductions 
of well-known subjects. 

At the same factory the material used for the 
cataracts of flame is made in immense quanti- 
ties. The cataracts exhibited are often four hun- 
dred feet long and thirty feet high. Once started, 
they spout volumes of fire for a phenomenally 
long time, the effect being startling and fine. 

Electricity enters largely into all pyrotechnic 
displays, nearly all the larger features being set 
off by its means. In the great spectacles the ex- 
ploding bombs, maroons and charges are worked 
by the electrical current. 

Many other industrial sheds must remain un- 
visited and undescribed, among them the mixing 
sheds, where only the initiated are granted ad- 
mission. In all there are about thirty isolated 
structures for firework-making alone. Every one 
of these is scrupulously clean, well lighted by 
sunlight (for artificial light is not desirable), 
and all admirably ventilated. The employés are 
bright and cheerful, the men sturdy and active, 
the girls neatly dressed and wonderfully quick 
of hand and clear-headed, the boys active and 
civil. The factory employs about 120 persons 
in all in firework-making, and many more as en- 
gineers, machinists, packers, watchmen, truck- 
men and laborers. About eight’ horses can do 
the usual cartage, but in the busy season the 
stable has twenty. There are some forty-six sheds 
in all, including storage sheds and magazines, 
scattered over seven acres of ground, but there 
are eight acres bevond that area, ready for use 
when needed, so that the works can and no doubt 
will be largely extended. 
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1. Girl's Finishing Shop. 2. Men's Finishing Building. 3. Machinerv Buiiding- 4 Rolling Room. 5. Making a Set Piece. 
6. Making Quick Match. 
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Of the wonderful things made in this rural 
hive of industry there are many which are quite 
unknown to ordinary every-day folk. All people 
know a rocket, a catherine wheel, a Roman can- 
dle and a fire-cracker. How many are there who 
have an idea about a geyser, a tourbillion,.an 
eerolite or a saucisson, yet these are but a few 
of many hundreds of pyrotechnic productions 
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hanging chain, floating festoon, prismatic torrent 
and other strange titles are all either of mod- 
ern invention, or completed improvements of old 
and hitherto ineffective suggestions. The same 
with compositions known as set-pieces, in which 
actual pictorial art is made subservient to pyro- 
technics, and from portraiture of animate and 
inanimate objects, the range extends to caricature 








VIEWS IN A FIREWORKS FACTORY. 
1. Rocket Store. 2. Colored Fire Store. 3. Paper Store. 4. Magazine For Finishing Goods. 


which, under technical names, are unknown to 
any but the initiated. 

But more astounding still are those fireworks 
recently evolved. A starry flag 250 feet wide 
and 500 feet long, which unfurls itself when a 
mile in the air, in a complete blaze of light 
and color, is assuredly a wonder, but it is now 
no longer remarkable except for its beauty. 
Rockets, whose name is legion, according to their 
developments, such as the weeping willow, fiery 
waggler, peacock plume, electric star, asteroid, 


and comicalities. All that goes to make up this 
strange list is manufactured upon this track of 
ground in Brooklyn. They are combined and 
finished when desired, and the motto there 
seems to be ‘‘improvement and novelty.”’ 

One branch alone, an entirely new develop- 
ment, that of a system of ship signaling, applic- 
able alike to the merchant service and the navy, 
is just now receiving marked attention, and is 
already in such a state of forwardness that- either 
service can be at once supplied with thoroughly 
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reliable material for 
use when ‘‘ ships pass 
in the night.’’ A com- 
plete code has been 
prepared for merchant 
fleets, the Gov- 
ernment has accepted 
the suggestions offered 
by pyrotechny, and is 
preparing its own 
code. They have on 
every warship now the 
Ardois system of col- 
ored lights, but with 
adaptable rocket color 
service the possibili- 
ties of communication 
will be practically illi- 
mitable. Those who 
have tested this sys- 
tem have so reported 
it to the War and 
Navy Departments in Washington. The ma- 
terial is ready to hand, and can be manipulated 
by any intelligent person. 

Having viewed a great deal of what is to be 
seen in this interesting firework farm, the visitor 
can again connect himself with the electric wire 
and be whizzed back to New York with plenty 
of material for reflection. As he sits in the car 
in quietness and comfort let him hear something 
about fireworks among the natives of Europe 
and elsewhere. 

The great firework day in France is July 14th 
of each year. Vast sums of money are spent 
throughout that country in celebration of its féte 
day—all shops are closed and rockets overspread 
the sky. In Portugal and South America the 
people love fireworks so greatly that they will- 
ingly spend $20,000 or $30,000 on a single ex- 
hibition, and on saints’ days, which are so nu- 
merous in Catholic countries, fireworks are let 
off the whole time, but they generally think 
more of noise than mere beauty of illumination. 
Italy also has its féte days, and the principal 
fireworks in Rome are shown on the Castle of St. 
Angelo, at the same time that St. Peter’s is illu- 
minated by trick fire-birds alighting on the pub- 
lic China is essentially a fire-cracker 


and 
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country. The whole world is supplied with that 
humble pyrotechnic by them, and they explode 
millions upon millions in the Celestial empire 
themselves. The specialty in Japan are day- 
light fireworks, and very pretty they are. 

In India they import nearly all the fireworks 
used, and they preferably indulge in tremendous 
explosions as salutes. Austro-Hungary, Turkey, 
Greece and the countries of Southern Europe are 
not great consumers of fireworks, and Spain is 
no marked exception to this. Canada, Austra- 
lia and New Zealand are patriotically expressive 
by fireworks, as are other of England’s colonies 
in the celebration of the Queen’s Birthday, or 
some such event as the Jubilee. Great Britain 
itself has no particular period beyond Guy 
Fawk’s Day and the Queen’s natal day to let 
off fireworks, but the whole nation is liberal in 
its attendance on pyrotechnic displays. 

America exceeds them ‘all in pure, unadul- 
terated enjoyment and appreciation of fireworks 
and firework displays, and the people are, in- 
dividually and collectively, good judges of fine 
pyrotechnical work and excellent manipulators 
of all kinds of fireworks. It is learned in youth, 
followed up in middle age, and remains an en- 
joyment to the very last. 
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ANDREW JACKSON.* 
HIS LIFE, TIMES AND COMPATRIOTS. 


NINTH PAPER.--RACHEL DONELSON JACKSON. 


PART L. 


By MARY EMILY DONELSON WILCOX. 


O few women has history been so unjust as 
to Andrew Jackson’s wife, and a review 
of her life, disproving the misstatements 

of her husband’s enemies, and showing her 
claims to the respect and admiration of her com- 
patriots, seems demanded by right and justice. 
Well born, highly endowed, both mentally and 
personally, she enjoyed every educational ad- 
vantage then attainable, and was the equal in 
culture and refine- 
ment of any mistress 
of the White House, 
not excepting Mrs. 
Washington and 
Mrs. Madison, and 
she was superior to 
these two in indi- 
vidual charm and 
native wit. Many of 
her letters still éx- 
tant compare favor- 
ably in spelling, dic- 
tion and entertain- 
ing information with 
any known to have 
been written by 


prominent women 
of her day. She in- 
herited a musical 


ear, sang sweetly, 
and took great de- 
light in playing on 
a piano similar in 
size and design to 
the one at Mount 
Vernon said to have 
belonged toand been 
used by Nelly Cus- 
tis, which Jackson had obtained on one of his 
Eastern trips. He had a flute and violin, and 
playing duets was a favorite evening recreation. 
My father, who went.to live with them when 
quite young, often mentioned his childish pleas- 


* Previous papers in this series of articles were 
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ure at hearing them play ‘‘ Campbells are Com- 
ing’’ and ‘‘ Money Musk,’’ himself stowed away 
for the night in a corner trundle-bed, a pet cat 
and dog dozing on the hearth, forming delighted 
auditors of an enjoyable if not artistic concert. 
There are interesting traditions of her as an in- 
imitable entertaining raconteur. 

Mrs. Jackson’s father, Colonel John Donelson, 
was the only son of John Donelson, a successful 
London ship - mer- 
chant, who emigrat- 
ed to America in 
1716, settled on 
Delaware Bay, and 
married Catherine 
Davis, a sister of 
the famous Presby- 
terian divine. Their 
son, born in 1720, 
early gave promise 
of the energy, in- 
tegrity and execu- 
tive ability promi- 
nent in his after ca- 
reer. Having stud- 
ied surveying and 
engineering, he mar- 
ried Rachel Stock- 
ley, of Maryland, 
and removed to Vir- 
ginia, where the 
Colonial Govern- 
ment appointed him 
Surveyor of Pittsyl- 
vania County. 
Many lines and 
charts surveyed by 
him are still recog- 
nizable on maps, and some treaties negotiated by 
him as Colonial Agent with Indian tribes were 
never abrogated. Elected, in 1764, colonel of a 
Colonial regiment, he served, in 1765, ’66 and 
’67, in the House of Burgesses, where his speeches 
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on finance and taxation elicited 


favorable comment. Washington, . 
Jefferson and Patrick Henry were Hj 
personal friends and occasional HY 
guests at his comfortable Dominion iG 
home. Owning valuableironworks § 
and large tracts of land, he was [im 
considered one of Virginia’s most [im 
respected and influential citizens ; 


but becoming involved, by reason 
of some unfortunate securityships, 
he was forced to sacrifice much 
valuable property, and concluded 
to emigrate West. He built, in 
1779, mostly by his own means 
and labor, a flotilla of boats, and, 
accompanied by about forty emi- 
grant families, embarked in De- 
cember for the Cumberland settle- 
ments, Captain James Robertson, 
with a pioneer party, having pre- 
ceded them to build cabins, plant 
corn, and otherwise provide for 
their comfort and safety. Colonel 
Donelson kept a diary, the first 
entry of which reads: ‘‘ Journal 
of a voyage intended by God’s per- 
mission in the good ship Adventure, 
from Fort Patrick Henry, on the 
Holston River, to the French Lick 
Salt Springs, on the Cumberland ”’ 
-—which is noteworthy not only 
because well spelled, well penned, 
well expressed, it describes geo- 
graphically a remarkable expedi- 
tion; but also because it is the 
only diary ever kept by a Western 
pioneer (those men, so brave and wise, seldom 
wielding pen or pencil), the only document illus- 
trating the domestic life of those who subdued 
the wilderness and founded that great empire 
now leading and controlling national civilization. 
Conspicuous among the ‘‘ good ship Adventure’ s”’ 
voyagers was Rachel, the youngest of Colonel 
Donelson’s thirteen children, born in 1767. 
There age pleasant pictures of her leading the 
flatboat dance, steering the helm, while her 
father and brothers answered the fire of Indians 
lining the river banks, and of nursing the sick, 
cheering the disheartened, always bright and 
helpful. 

The little colony encountered innumerable 
hardships and dangers. Indians were numerous 
and aggressive ; provisions scarce ; peace, com- 
fort, pleasure impossible. Their brave leader, 
active and indefatigable, seemed almost ubiqui- 
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tous—now crossing to Clover Bottom to plant 
the first corn and cotten grown south of the Ohio 
River, now locating lands in widely separated 
sections, now journeying to Kentucky. Return- 
ing from his second Kentucky trip about 1784, 
he was murdered, supposedly by Indians. After 
his death his widow, accompanied by her 
younger children, removed to Kentucky and set- 
tled in a neighborhood in whieh there lived a 
Widow Robards, who, having built a large, 
handsome house, rented to Mrs. Donelson the 
one just vacated. 

If historic injustice to Mrs. Jackson be regret- 
able, historic neglect of her first husband is 
equally so, and it seems unaccountable that, in 
the century in which he has been quoted as the 
unworthy husband of an injured wife, none of 
his relatives, many of whom were rich, influen- 
tial and distinguished, should have volunteered 
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a word in his defense. About 1750 William 
Robards, a well-to-do Welshman, immigrated to 
America, settled in Goochland County, Virginia, 
and married Sally Hill, related to the Mosby, 
Lee, Imboden and Carter families. Two of their 
sons enlisted in Colonial regiments and became 
captains. When the war closed they emigrated 
to Kentucky, buying with the scrip accepted 
for military service land in Mercer County. 
Their sisters, noted for beauty and social tact, 
made brilliant marriages, the eldest marrying 
Thomas Davis, from Ken- 
tucky ; the second, Floyd, Territorial Gov- 
ernor; the third, John Jouett, ancestor of 
the artist and of Admiral Jouett; the young- 
est, William Buckner, 
Simon Buckner. 


first Congressman 


ancestor of General 


Bolivar Their mother, proud 


and high-spirited, was considered the most in- 
fluential personage in the Blue Grass region. 
Rachel Donelson’s wit, beauty and vivacity at- 


tracted many suitors, among whom was Lewis 
Robards. A speedy marriage, sanctioned by his 
mother and sisters, followed an ardent wooing. 
That she should have been welcomed to such a 
household is proof positive that the charges of 
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her illiteracy, coarseness and levity were un- 
founded. He was handsome, well educated, 
polished in manner and conversation, far su- 
perior to any man of her acquaintance in those 
attributes supposed to 


women ; 


have fascination for 
but, high-tempered, jealous-hearted, he 
proved a cruel, tyrannical husband. 

There are men—and men not altogether bad— 
with whose affections there mingles a strain of 
singular perverseness. If they have pets—cats, 
dogs, birds and horses—they tease and torment 
them, and their wives and children are alternate 
victims and idols. Robards belonged to this 
category. He doubtlessly loved his wife, but with 
a passion that blighted, violent love scenes would 
end in jealous wrangles, cruel taunts and upbraid- 
ings follow flattering endearments. The first ob- 
ject of his jealousy, Peyton Short, a young law- 
yer boarding with his mother (in those days, 
inns being scarce, private houses accommodated 
boarders) hearing of his suspicions, swore in 
court that he believed her to be a faithful wife, 
and that he had never addressed 
proper word. 


her an im- 
Surprising them chatting together 


on his mother’s porch, Lewis Robards sent a 
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messenger to Mrs. Donelson, 
lately returned to the Cumber- 
land, to send for Rachel, as he 
was convinced of her infidel- 
ity. He had often threatened 
to do this, but Rachel, con- 
scious of her innocence, paid 
no heed to him and, even 
when her brother came, laugh- 
ingly said: ‘‘ Lewis is not in 
earnest—he could not live a 
day without me.’’ Rising the 
next morning early, Robards 
rode off, saying to her: ‘‘ The 
sooner you leave and the longer 
you stay the better.’’ His 
mother and sisters, uniform- 
ly kind and considerate, re- 
gretted, though they did not 
attempt to prevent her de- 
parture. 

One can easily imagine her 
shame and humiliation, as, 
turning from her husband’s 
home, she began her desolate 
wilderness ride. Sitting on a 
blanket behind her brother, 
they trotted along on horse- 
back through the woods, con- 
stantly dreading attacks from 
Indians or wild beasts. There 
was a midway house where 
travelers generally rested over- 
night; but, fearing curious 
questions, she persuaded her 
brother not to stop there, so 
he kindled a fire, and lying 
near it, slept while she watched 
—too miserable for sleep. 


FROM 
Robards, speedily re- 
penting his unseemly action, came for her, bring- 
ing a letter from his mother, who seems to have 
really loved and admired her daughter-in-law, 
and to been a 
woman. 

Rachel called her ‘‘ Mother Robards,’’ and al- 
ways remembered gratefully her kindness. Had 
she consulted her own feelings she would proba- 
bly have refused to go with him, but Mrs. Donel- 
son, than whom no Pope of Rome ever held 
more sacred and inviolable the marriage tie, 
urged her todo so. Mrs. Donelson’s descend- 
ants, now numbering many hundreds, are to be 
found in nearly every State of the Union, and, 
true to the traits inherited from her, are models 
of conjugal fidelity and domestic excellence, true, 
loving wives, kind, generous husbands. 


have generous, warm-hearted 
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Boarding with his mother on their return was 
a young attorney from,the Cumberland—Andrew 
Jackson, whom she, having previously described 
him as ‘‘ uncouth and ignorant, but honest and 
true,’’ introduced to her son’s wife. Occupying 
a room near the young couple, Jackson unwill- 
ingly heard Lewis’s jealous accusations and 
Rachel’s protestations of innocence. Robards, 
after his from Tennessee, was at first 
kinder toward his wife, but soon redoubled his 
spiteful persecution, and his mother, thinking 
the presence of 


return 


her relatives would exercise a 
restraining influence on him, advised him to 
take her to the Cumberland and advanced the 
money wherewith to buy land there. 


Jackson, who had returned from Kentucky, 


was boarding with Mrs. Donelson, and occupy- 


ing a room near Mr. and Mrs. Robards, again 
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heard their incessant bickerings. No knight of 
the Holy Grail cherished holier reverence for 
women than Andrew Jackson, or felt himself 
more imperatively called to shield the persecuted 
and oppressed. Sincerely pitying her he remon- 
strated with Robards, saying, ‘‘ Had God given 
me such a wife no tear should dim her beauti- 
ful eyes.’’ Robards furiously resented his inter- 
ference, and they had several stormy interviews, 
at one time exchanging harmless shots, when 
Jackson found another boarding house. 

Driving to church one Sunday they—Mrs. 
Donelson, Captain and Mrs. Robards-—met Jack- 
son, and Mrs. Donelson having a vacant seat, 
invited him to take it. As he entered the wagon 
fobards sprang out of it. Returning from 
church they found he had left, saying to a 
servant: ‘‘ I am going home. 


g Jackson can take 
her and be d 


He, however, wrote, order- 
ing her to join him, and Mrs. Donelson advised 
her to obey and offered to accompany her ; but 
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Rachel, heretofore meek and yielding, 
resolutely refused to go, saying: ‘‘ He 
drove me off once like a dog; now, if 
he cares for me, let him come here 
and give some sign of his regard.’’ 

About this time, December, 1790, 
some friends planned a trip to Natchez, 
Miss., and asked her to join them. 
There being rumors of heavy river 
overflows below, and of dangerous 
Indian outbreaks, they invited Jack- 
son and two other men to go along 
for protection. 

Jackson returned to Nashville in 
May, and found in his office two 
Kentucky papers ; one contained Ro- 
bards’ s application through his brother- 
in-law, Major Jouett (a member), to 
the Virginia Legislature for divorce 
from his wife, alleging that she had 
eloped and was co-habiting adulter- 
ously with one A. Jackson ; the other 
paper announced that, the allegations 
having been proved, the divorce had 
been granted. 

Stung to the quick, Jackson’s first 
impulse was to pursue Robards and 
at the pistol’s point make him retract 
his base, cowardly charge, but, duly 
reflecting, he said : ‘‘ Our first duty is 
to guard her sacred name from further 
gossip.’’ Then, Sir Lancelot like, he 
went to Mrs. Donelson and asked per- 
mission to offer his hand and heart 
to her daughter. Her astonished query 
and his chivalric reply were equally character- 
istic : ‘‘ Mr. Jackson, would you sacrifice your 
life to save my poor child’s good name?’ ‘ Ten 
thousand lives, madam, if I had them.”’ 

En route to and at Natchez, Rachel, haunted 
by the fear that Robards was pursuing and would 
overtake and inflict some terrible punishment, 
was restless and miserable, often being found on 
her knees in tears. 





Learning of the divorce pro- 
ceedings she cried: ‘‘I expected him to kill 
me, but this is worse.’’ Divorces, then rare and 
universally condemned, were considered the foul- 
est stigma possible to cast upon a wife, and in 
no circle was a divorced woman persona grata. 
Like the wounded hart which turns in despair 
from the purling brook and tempting shade, she 
shrank from pity and sympathy and paid no 
heed to Jackson’s suit ; but there is nothing so ir- 
resistible as earnestness, and he was terribly in 
earnest. They were married at Natchez by a 
Catholic priest in July, 1791, and spent several 









weeks in a cabin near 
Bayou Pierre. Return- 
ing to the Cumberland 
they occupied a cabin 
built by him on some 
newly purchased land, 
and in poverty and ob- 
scurity began that wed- 
ded life never darkened 
by a suspicion or re- 
proach, lighted by love 
and sympathy and 
crowned life’s 


Her 


with 
choicest blessings. 
prospects as his wife 
were far inferior to 
those of the rich au- 
tocratic Kentuckian. 
The turn in Jackson’s 
fortune leading so ra- 
pidly to wealth and 
power came only fif- 
teen years her 
death, when and 
infirmity rendered them 
more embarrassing than 
desirable. 


before 


age 


Vivacious, high-spirited, witty and tactful, she 
was of medium height, beautifully molded form, 
lustrous black eyes, dark, glossy hair, full red 


brunette 
though of 
coloring, a 


lips, 
plexion, 
brilliant 
sweet oval face rip- 
pling with smiles and 
dimples and bright 
with intelligence 

just the style of beau- 
ty irresistible to men 
of Jackson’s type. 
Tall, angular, reddish 
bristling hair, face 
badly freckled and 
pock-marked, he was 
awkward and con- 
strained, unattractive 
in person and repul- 
sive in manner. His 
marriage to Colonel 
Donelson’s daughter, 
though dictated by 
chivalric motives, was 
the first of the lucky 
steps—something like 
Napoleon’s to 
phine—that 


com- 


Jose- 


insured 


ANDREW JACKSON. 
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his marvelous future, 
securing the support of 
a powerful clannish 
family and admittance 
to a circle not accessi- 
ble to all. 

Mrs. Jackson’s 
brothers and _ brothers- 
in-law were prosperous, 
influential men. Their 
name to a note gave it 
gold value; their in- 
dorsement of a man 
marked him as trust- 
worthy. To Jackson 
their support was in- 
valuable—-time, money, 
influence being given 
without stint. Many 
will befriend a man 
poor and obscure ; but 
let him rise above them, 
and they stand aloof, 
marvel at his luck, 
sneer at his pretensions. 
Not so with 
and the 


Jackson 
Donelsons. 


Friends and allies when needed, they were loyal 
to life’s end. 


In October, 1793, Judge Overton visited Ken- 
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tucky, and returning, informed them that the 
divorce applied for by Robards in 1791 had just 
been granted. Jackson immediately obtained a 
license, and, in the presence of a large assembly, 
had the marriage ceremony again performed. 
They had lived together as man and wife over 
but, be- 
lieving the divorce granted when published in 
the Kentucky papers, they exonerated them- 
selves from blame or guilt, and the subject would 
never have been publicly discussed had not par- 
tisan malice seized it to wound one otherwise in- 
vulnerable to spite and jealousy. Nobody blamed 
her, but many believed that Jackson, being a 
lawyer, should have convinced himself of the le- 
gality of the proceedings before asking her to be- 
come his wife. But he was really not a lawyer in 
the technical sense of the term, and so wasted no 
time on abstruse legal points, and probably never 
investigated divorce laws. When in his practice he 
needed authorities, he hunted them up and used 
them. Roused from sleep by hissing flames, and 
finding the roof over our heads falling in, we seek 


two years before she was legally free ; 


the first exit regardless of effect or consequence ; 
and they, suddenly confronting public contumely 
and pursued by malevolent hate, accepted the 
relief apparently offered by personal safety and 
religious duty ; 


and if ever a marriage illustrated 
the maxim ‘‘ Matches are made in heaven,’? it 
was the marriage of Andrew Jackson to Rachel 
Robards. Hear his testimony: ‘‘ We lived to- 
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gether, happy husband, loving wife, for nearly 
forty years; in all those years, whenever I 
entered my home it seemed hallowed by a di- 
vine presence. I never heard her say a word 
that could sully an angel’s lips, or knew her to 
commit any act her Maker could have con- 
demned. What I have accomplished I owe to 
her; had I always taken her advice, deeds I 
now regret would never have been committed. 
She made earth a paradise for me ; without her 
there could be no heaven.’’ Could tongues of 
angels or archangels pronounce a more touch- 
ing eulogy? Only the smile of God could add 
brightness to a memory so luminous with love 
and content. 

Their affairs prospered ; riches, public hon- 
ors, domestic happiness crowned their labors. 
They built and occupied Hunter’s Hill, a two- 
story brick house overlooking Cumberland 
River, and in it inaugurated that baronial style 
of living never abandoned. Here, about 1797, 
occurred the marriage of her brother Samuel 
(her companion on her wilderness ride) to Gen- 
eral Daniel Smith’s only daughter, with whom 
he had a few hours before eloped. To Jackson 

home had a peculiar significance. His childish 
recollections were of humiliating dependence and 
galling discomfort, his poor mother performing 
household drudgery in return for the niggardly 
maintenance of herself and children. 
said he never remembered receiving 


He once 
a gift asa 
child, and that, after his mother’s death, no 
kind, encouraging words ever greeted his ear. 
Having no blood relations, none he cared to 
claim, he adopted his wife’s family, and la- 
vished on her nephews and nieces the care and 
tenderness his generous heart could not repress. 
Kind and considerate to dependents and in- 
feriors, to be a member of his household 
to furnish an undeniable claim on his 
bounty and 


seemed 
protection ; and probably, could 
Sevier, Clay, Nick Biddle, Poindexter, or any 
one of that long list referred to by him so 
often and so grandiloquently as ‘‘ my enemies”’ 
have slept beneath his roof or broken bread at 
his table, some picturesque historic episodes, if 
described at all, would have received different 
coloring. 

In early married life, when desire for offspring 
was natural, a sister-in-law, bringing her baby, 
came to spend the day. The ladies sat chatting 
while Jackson played with the baby under the 
trees, now stroking its curls, now kissing its 
hands and feet, now delighting it with that 
never-failing source of infantile ecstasy, ‘‘ This 
little pig went to market ; this little pig stayed at 
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home; this little pig went squeak, 





squeak !’’ Mrs. Jackson, watching 
them greedily, burst into tears, sob- 
bing: ‘‘Oh, husband! how I wish 
we had a child!’ Returning the 
baby gently to its mother, he em- 
braced her, saying, tenderly : ‘* Dar- 
ling, God knows what to give, what 
to withhold ; let’s not murmur against 
Him.’’ Shortly before her death she 
referred to this scene, adding: ‘‘ He 
would have given his life for a child ; 
but, knowing how disappointed I was 
at never being a mother, he, pitying 
me, tried to console me by saying: 
‘God denies us offspring that we may 
help those who have large families and 
no means to support them.’ Once, re- 
turning from a child’s funeral, the 
bereaved mother’s frantic grief almost 
unmanning us, he said: ‘ Your heart, 
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careful supervision. A 
gentle, affectionate mis- 
tress, her slaves—many 
of them, like Abraham’s, 
born and reared in the 
family, tenacious of its 
customs and 
loyal to its 
and memories — almost 
worshiped her. 

In 1804, a man to 
whom Jackson had mad« 


instincts, 
traditions 


large land sales, accept- 
ing in 
used to buy coods in 
Philadelphia, failed: 
and, forced to validate 
these notes, he was 
obliged to sell Hunter's 
Hill and other property. 
When his wife learned 
his embarrassment, she 
said, cheerfully : 


payment notes 


and am relieved that it’s only about money.’’ 
Jackson explained to her that some of the pro- 
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perty involved being hers 

by inheritance, could not 

be rightfully sacrificed ; 
5S ° 

but she 

‘* Your debts are mine, 


nobly said: 


your troubles mine ; to- 
gether we can easily bear 
hardships and priva- 
They removed 
to a frame house (still 
standing) on the Hermi- 


tions. 


tage tract, using adjoin- 
ing cabins as guest rooms; 
and there, as at Hunter’s 
Hill, their home was the 
family rallying point— 
the centre of a generous 
hospitality, shared alike 
by the rich and disting- 
uished, the poor and un- 
fortunate. She had the 
art of making everybody 


feel at home, instinctively divined people’s sore 
points and pet pretensions, gracefully avoiding 
the former and tactfully exploiting the latter. 
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°A WN had scarce broken over 

Williamsburg. Crimson 

tints of sunrise glowed 

faintly in the eastern skies. 

The dew and freshness and 

mists of night still lingered 

in the cool spring air. Day 

had barely awakened, and 

yet the streets thronged with anxious, angry men. 
Alarm and rage ruled in plain definement upon 
every countenance. Aristocrat and yeoman, gen- 
tleman and laborer, jostled each other and stood 
upon a common plane, united in denunciation 
and menace of the Governor, cowering in his 
palace, exultant yet afraid of his own blow. 
Men rushed frantically to the magazine, only to 
find it empty, only to discover fresh causes for 
exasperation, and rouse to a fiercer pitch the 
vengeance they vowed upon the detested secre- 
tary and the Lord Governor. Tom Marchison 
had carbine and rushed into the 
street, maddened by his own credulous folly in 
ever having ceased the watch. Couriers galloped 
into the country spreading wild alarms ; men 
came flocking in by every road, armed with car- 
bines and firelocks, and armored in a grim re- 
lentless determination immalleable iron. 
Lord Dunmore trembled as the howls of rage 
rolled to the palace windows. The gentle 
countess listened and turned pallid as the mar- 
ble Psyche in the niche at her side. Lady Cath- 
erine Murray shuddered and hid her beautiful 
face behind the amber satin hangings, as the 
roar of the tumult waxed nearer. Foy slunk 
away to conceal himself in the secret chambers 
where they had hidden the marines. His brow- 
beaten wife sat in calm courage facing the tem- 
Vol. XLVI.—3. 
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pest, glad in her heart that it had driven the 
secretary below to vent his impotent rage upon 
hard walls of mortar and stone instead of frail 
femininity. 

‘Where is Hamilton ?”’ 
black with powder 
Ophir. 

““Ay—sure,’’ echoed Evelyn, as he rammed 
in a bullet, regardless of the white hands never 
stained by ignoble toil. ‘‘ Where is Hamilton ?”’ 

‘“Where is Hamilton?’ was asked on every 
side by the boon companions—the cavaliers who 
had supped and taken counsel together in the 
Apollo Room of the Old Raleigh, and laughed at 
the mots or listened to the sonnets of the favored 
gallant—‘‘ Where is Hamilton ?’’ 

As the sun glided above the horizon and dried 
the crystal dew in the palace gardens, men looked 
at each other searchingly, saying: ‘‘ Hamilton is 
nowhere to be found.’’ The insidious whisper 
crept around like a breath of subtle poison. 

‘‘Lennox, where is Hamilton?’ asked Tom, 
catching the bridle of Lennox’s foaming horse. 

Lennox had just galloped into town at the 
head of a troop of horsemen instantly recruited 
from the country, and ready to swell the mad- 
dened howl of wrath. 

‘** Hamilton ? him! Curse him !’’ re- 
torted the captain, clenching his hand. ‘‘ Have 
you not heard it, Marchison? The traitorous 
Briton the marines. Hamilton 
robbed the magazine. He hath the powder safe 
on the war-sloop Magdalen, and—curse him !— 
he is safe there to-day—safe until we send our 
scant ammunition into his treacherous heart !’’ 

Tom dropped the bridle-rein as if his hand 
had been paralyzed. 

March number. 


asked Tom, his face 
now precious as the gold of 


Curse "> 


commanded 
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‘Lennox, ’fore God you have mistook the re- 
port. Why should he turn spy and traitor all in 
one ?”’ 

‘“Why? Ay, it’s plain enough —he means 
to fall heir to the spoils when the British lord 
yonder confiscates our lands and sends us to 
the gallows,’’ replied Lennox, in savage scorn. 
‘* Forward, my men; we will have the powder 
or die for it! Forward to the palace—that’s the 
place for us,’? and Lennox waved his cocked hat 
while the throng cheered, taking up the watch- 
word, ‘‘To the palace ! to the palace !’’ 

They moved on, pressing harder upon the pal- 
ace gate with its quadrupled guards. Tom Mar- 
chison stood still, watching Lennox turning the 
popular will against the councilors prudently 
entreating moderation. The sage old men, im- 
portant and cautious, strove to quell the tumult, 
and save the Colony from murdering their Gov- 
ernor. 

‘‘Marse Tom, madam hath sent you Patty 
Patriot,’? whispered a mulatto servant, making 
his way with difficulty to his master. ‘‘She bids 
me say all is well at home, and to save yo’ pow- 
der, fur sho’ 
need.”’ 


and certain, kase you’ll have wuss 


‘¢’Gad, she is right. 
more wit than we have. 
she can get, Scip.”’ 

A moment later Tom laid his hand on the 
mare’s neck and vaulted into the saddle. His 
dust-covered face wore a grave, harassed expres- 
sion as he halted near Lennox. He could not 
believe the evil news of Hamilton. Lennox, al- 
ways sarcastic and skeptical of virtues, might 
have credited some light rumor. He would not 
think they had all been so deceived. 

‘‘The councilors are in the palace. They are 
treating with Lord Dunmore,’’ was carried from 
mouth to mouth, and then the throng settled 
into passive, resistant waiting for the emeftgent 
town rulers. 

All day they stood in expectation while the 
Lord Governor conferred with their ambassadors. 
The sun was sinking behind the hills, when a 
deep hush fell on the multitude. 

‘‘The councilors have returned. 
ing to speak,’’ shouted Lennox. 
us what the Briton will do.’’ 

They listened to the fair promises and wise 
words added thereto — listened 


Madam my mother hath 
Fetch the mare nigh as 


They are go- 
‘¢ Let them tell 


rebelliously. 


Lennox sat on his horse, grimly acquiescent to 
the prevailing sentiment. 
‘* His promises are lies !’’ he averred, sulkily. 


“We can wait. Our time will come.”’ 
‘‘He hath made promises to return the 
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powder. It might have chanced vastly worse 
for us,’? Tom said, with that sombered look still 
on his countenance. ‘‘ Patty Patriot is in lack 
of her oats, and hath no great liking for standing 
still all day.”’ 

The mare pricked up her smooth ears at the 
sound of her name and the caressing stroke of 
Tom’s great hand. 

‘*We will repent, sir, of this,’’ predicted Len- 
nox, as they separated, and each turned his face 
homeward. ‘‘ Treachery lurks under this fair 
speech of the Lord Governor.”’ 

‘* Have a wonderful good care of the mare, 
Scip,’’ Tom said to “the groom, when he dis- 
mounted at the stable door. ‘‘She may have 
harder work than standing stock still all day be- 
fore a se’nnight is gone.”’ 
and 
glanced uneasily at the ladies, eager and excited 
by the news, and alert for the latest report. 

‘*If my mother will forgive my rough appeav- 
ance I can come in,’’ he said, halting at the door 
in deferential courtesy. 


Tom opened the drawing-room door 


Mrs. Marchison roused from a stolen doze. 
‘*Come in, my Thomas! Good lack, what 
does it matter about your clothes, when we did 
not know but what the British and negroes and 
Indians had tomahawked and scalped you ?”’ she 
exclaimed, with more feeling than rhetoric. 

‘*Tom, tell us about it. Mercy on us, Tom, 
don’t be so slow and stupid !’’ exclaimed Anne, 
with an angry stamp of her little foot. 

‘‘Tf you are not too weary,’’ added Marie, 
gently. 

‘Quiet for to-night. My Lord Governor hath 
promised to restore the powder, but nobody be- 
lieves him,’’ answered Tom, as he drank a hot 
toddy in which Mrs. Marchison had artfully in- 
fused a medicinal herb from the still room as a 
preventive of fever. 

‘* You will watch to-night, my son ?”’ 

‘‘Sure, mother, we put no faith in him. I’m 
going out presently,’’ was the brief reply. In 
fact, Tom exhibited an unusual barrenness of 
news. 

‘“Who goes with you to-night, Tom ?’’ amia- 
bly inquired Anne. 

Marie looked up quickly, the color brighten- 
ing while she listened for the reply. 

‘‘Lennox,”’ he returned, briefly, utterly indif- 
ferent to the pleasant scene. 

The fair girls in their handsome toilet, elabor- 
ately trimmed with ribbon bows and laces, list- 
ened in intense expectation for the news he 
doled so reluctantly. The fairest of the three 
sat in a high-backed chair, a tense absorption 
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and almost agonized expectancy on her delicate 
features. 

More practical in her sympathy, Mrs. Marchi- 
son rang for the trays of supper. 

‘¢ Where was Jack Evelyn ?”’ demanded Anne. 

‘‘At his post, with carbine 
horn.”’ 


and powder- 

‘* And Major Hamilton, what came of him in 
the turmoil ?”’ 

‘**?Gad, is that supper?’’ abruptly asked Tom, 
as the doors opened and three or four servants 
bore in well-laden supper trays, and then Tom 
seemed unusually occupied 
mother and Marie. 


by helping his 


‘“You did not answer Anne’s question, sir,’ 
Marie said, in a whisper, as he filled a plate and 
placed it on a table beside her. 

The same gravity fell like a shadow on Tom’s 
countenance. 

‘¢ After supper you shall hear everything. I 
dare not tell it to Anne. She was wonderful 
friendly to Hamilton. On my soul! it hath 
struck me heavy and hard!’’ was his hastily 
whispered answer. 

The swift terror leaping into Marie’s eves, 
now resting in passionate entreaty upon Tom, 
perhaps prompted the next remark : 

‘*No one hurt to-day—not a scratch or cut.’’ 

‘«Sir, not a wound, but a monstrous treach- 
ery,’’ interposed a cold, clear voice, as Lennox 
opened the drawing-room door. 

His high top-boots were muddy and splashed, 
two pistols protruded from each side, while a 
long sword trailed at his side. 

‘*Marchison,’’ he said, after a ceremonious 
salutation to the Jadies, ‘‘ you must come at once 
on Patty Patriot. There is word by the runners 
of mischief brewing at the river. That infernal 
traitor—forgive me, ladies !—may land his men 
again to-night.’’ 

‘* Ay, sir, 
posed Tom. 
thing.’’ 


I'll warrant you,’’ hastily inter- 
‘Collins will adventure every- 


‘*Collins,’’ repeated Lennox, contemptuously ; 
‘‘give me leave, sir, to say that Collins would 
not adventure anything. It is the 
wretch that robbed the magazine.’’ 


infamous 
‘Who do you mean, sir?’’ cried Anne, while 
her mother handed him supper, and Tom rest- 
lessly went to Marie for aid in loading his car- 
bine, regardless of drawing-room etiquette. 
Marie followed him to the back of the room, 
courageously holding the bullets while he meas- 
ured a charge of powder. 
‘“Who do you mean? Have done with your 
supper long enough to give us a bit of news,”’ 
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insisted Anne, impatiently. ‘‘ Who robbed the 
magazine ?”’ 

‘* Hamilton ! Our wonderful fine gentleman !’’ 
was the angered response. 

‘Lord, sir! Do you say that Hamilton rob- 
bed the magazine ?’’ exclaimed ‘Anne, electrified 
by the announcement. 

the enemy, the dastardly 
traitor, and his blow is monstrous heavy ; but,”’ 
added Lennox, a sinister meaning in the tone, 
‘* he can never come back here again.’’ 

‘* Where hath he 
questioned Anné 
and her cheek bur 

‘On board th 
out to rake us with 


**Gone over to 


betaken himself now, sir?’’ 
her eyes fiery and glittering, 
ing in spots of red. 
Vagdalen, with her guns run 
shot and shell, but ’fore God, 
I'll put a bullet in him, if it please you, to show 
him I am not a fool!’ and Lennox emphasized 
the hostile intention by bringing his gloved hand 
down upon the table with a force that made the 
china on the tray rattle dangerously. 

Tom looked up 
gun-lock. The 
maine’s face. It 


from an examination of his 
olor had gone from Marie Tre- 
had blanched to an ashen hue 
—the hue of death. An unseen hand seemed to 
have clutched her throat. She gasped as if a 
it through her, then stood still 
and rigid as a statue of marble. 


spasm of pain sl 


‘*T was minded to fear Anne would ill bear 
such terrible news,’’ commented Tom, still occu- 
pied with his weapon, and holding his hand for 
a charge of powder 

She mechanically 
sured the charge. 


raised the horn and mea- 
A vague sense that she was 
dying almost outran a certain sense of the neces- 
sity of giving no token or clue to the secret tear- 
ing her soul to pieces. 

‘*Tt’?s a mighty blow to us,’’ resumed Tom. 
‘‘T thought Mistress Anne might care. Ha, 
Marie! are you gone sick? You are white as a 
ghost !’’ 

“«T—T] 
pressing her h 
pairing gesture. 

‘“You are desperate sick, Marie,’’ he said, 
appalled by the ghastliness of her countenance. 

Tom made a step toward his mother, who had 
joined the group about Lennox ; but Marie ar- 
rested his intention with a faint, almost helpless 
gesture. 

‘T am 
whitened lips 1 
late. The Trem: 
as in stalwart ol 


have turned dizzy,’’ she answered, 


nds over her eyes with a des- 


better,’’ she murmured, her stiff, 
oving in painful effort to articu- 
iine will was as strong in the girl 


d Basil. 


Distress, not unmixed with tenderness, crept 


into Tom’s manner. He was thoroughly fright- 
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ened and dismayed. ‘‘ Marie, are you really 
better? My dearest girl, how can I serve you ?”’ 

‘‘Tom,’’ she interrupted, in the same dead, 
hollow tone, ‘‘is it true about Hamilton—this 
evil report? Tom, tell me that.” 

‘Sure, Marie, it is all true. It will not work 
as much ill as Lennox has fear of. Take heart, 
Marie, the Colony is not lost,’’ he insisted, cer- 
tain that her sudden sickness was from alarm. 

She suppressed a bitter moan, and Tom be- 
held, with something like panic, the tears blind- 
ing her eyes—tears she strove to force back. 

‘*Tt is not such a mischance as Lennox be- 
lieves, Marie,’’ he whispered. ‘‘ It is only Ham- 
ilton—he means to kill Hamilton for treachery 
to us.”’ 

Marie gasped for breath. ‘‘Tom—oh, I must 
go!’ she sobbed. ‘‘ Make some excuse.”’ 

The big, good-hearted man was not quick- 
witted, his finesse not deep ; but it did good ser- 
vice just then. ‘‘Sure, Marie,’’ he said aloud, 
holding the door open for her to pass out, ‘‘ write 
that letter. A messenger rides post-haste to Tre- 
maine Manor to-night.’’ 

‘‘Where hath Marie gone, Thomas?’ asked 
his mother, turning to render the assistance so 
acceptable from other hands. 


‘‘To write a letter home; and if it pleases 


you, madame, don’t let her be interrupted, for 
inditing a letter is no easy task, although she is 


such a wonderful scribe,’’ rejoined Tom, con- 


scious of the labor it cost himself to pen the 
briefest of epistles. ‘‘I may come in at mid- 
night, madam. Don’t take alarm; I shall see 
that all is well, and mayhap return Patty Patriot 
to her stall.”’ 

The two gentlemen rode off together, armed 
and prepared for the night reconnoissance. They 
went through the town riverward, and Lennox 
reiterated his threat 
grim. 

‘Tf I am spared I will shoot Hamilton.”’ 

Somehow, whenever he pondered the purpose 


in terms more stern and 


in his embittered heart, a vision of Marie, miser- 
able and heartbroken as she appeared in his last 
glimpse of her ascending the broad stairway, 
arose before Tom’s mental eye, and he torment- 
ed himself to know why. 

‘¢Poor Marie! what ailed her?” he said, in- 
voluntarily, as he lay prone on the ground, close 
to the river, in watch of the armed schooners ly- 
ing out on the water bristling with guns, though 
peaceful enough in all other respects. The hum 
of voices and galling laughter floated over to him 
in the hush of night and the twofold darkness of 
the heavy pines, sheltering many more than Tom 
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Marchison. The night wore on drearily for Tom 
and his comrades, vigilant of the dark objects 
defined against the starry skies. Now and then 
some negro stealthily rowing himself to a neigh- 
boring plantation stirred a suspicion of the ma- 
rines. 

‘Evelyn, is that you?’ asked Tom of a man 
crawling quietly to his side. 

‘*T am the relief; go home.”’ 

Tom obeyed without parley. It was past mid- 
night when ’om Marchison rode through the by 
no means sleeping town. He was tired. The 
excitement and heavy exertion of the day taxed 
even his great strength. He sleepily dismount- 
ed and sent the mare away with Scipio. 

‘‘The gate open? Sure some of the servants 
abroad, spying for the British, mayhap,’’ he 
said, closing the gate with a careless slam. 

As he did so a figure glided rapidly through 
the shrubbery and disappeared. It was a woman, 
and even at the distance in the dim, clouded 
night, there was something familiar in her ap- 
pearance. He rushed down the walk leading to 
the wing, then into the shrubbery, searching 
everywhere ; but the mysterious female had van- 
ished utterly. The mansion presented an aspect 
of such perfect repose and security that Tom 
gave up the search. 

‘“Women baffle me always,’’ the great fellow 
said, with a lugubrious sigh. 

The hall door swung to on its massive iron 
hinges. Tom had turned the key with a rusty, 
grating sound, when a man, emerging from a 
clump of evergreens near the gate, opened it and 
hurried away. 

Impelled by some impulse Tom looked out of 
his window at that moment, and caught a swift 
glimpse of the vanishing nocturnal visitant. 

‘* Of a surety he is safe on the Magdalen, or I'd 
swear that was Hamilton,’’ he said, in dire per- 
plexity. 


CHAPTER X. 
‘WEAVING OF A WEB.”’ 

‘(Marte TREMAINE is sick,’’ Anne told Evelyn. 
‘‘My mother hath no knowledge of her ailment, 
but she is wonderful heart-broke over the maga- 
zine matter.”’ 

‘*Sure, Mistress Anne, that is worse than the 
magazine outrage,’’ gravely retorted Evelyn, his 
gaze wandering to the street with its continual 
throng of men coming and going, and excitedly 
talking while with equal significance they held 
to their loaded firearms. ‘‘God save us! Foy 
and Collins have galloped past. They and their 
men would rather be safe in the palace than in 
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the way of so many murderous eyes. ’Gad! it 
was monstrous strange of them to choose their 
way past the Marchison stables. Mayhap they 
have an eye to Tom’s mare, Patty Patriot.”’ 

‘‘Give me leave, sir, to tell you that if my 
brother is a rebel, you know full well the King 
hath a right to his estate, and the mare amongst 
other things !’’ cried Anne, who had suddenly 
developed violent loyalty to the King. 

‘***Gad! I wonder what the Britons had to say 
to the servants as they passed the stables—Miss 
Tremaine’s maid in particular?’ Evelyn said, 
without noting Anne’s remark so much as the 
swift reddening of her cheek, and abrupt, bird- 
like dart, as the little lady unceremoniously left 
him and ran to the garden, where Judith had 
stopped to gather roses for her ailing mistress. 

‘What did Captain Foy say to you?” she de- 
manded of the frightened maid. 

‘Sarve you, mistis, he ax me how de lady’s 
healf is.”’ 

‘* Hush—it is a lie! How dare you lie to me, 
you hussy!’’ shrieked Anne, trembling with 
‘*Tell your mistress that I will tell of her 
to that lovesick fool at the Manor House. Sure, 
I'll see that she hath no more messages from 
Hamilton. 
idiot ! 
nard,”’ 

Judith, nimble of foot when Anne stormed, 
fled upstairs to the chamber of her young mis- 


tress. 


rage. 


Don’t stand there, you simpering 
Go tell her she shall keep to her Ber- 


“Take it, missie honey. Miss Anne mos’ 


done got it !’’ she cried, as she laid a curiously 
twisted paper in her lap. 


Marie was sitting in a cushioned chair near 
the window. The breeze lifted the golden brown 
curls from miserably pale cheeks. Her dark 
eyes seemed to have grown larger ; the wistful 
melancholy in their fathomless depths -appealed 
to the beholder as something thrillingly pathetic. 
It had come in the last week, and troubled Ju- 
dith as a prescience of evil and sorrow. 

‘*Tt’s done marked, missie, somewhat pitiful 
I done seen it in the look of 
her,’’ the maid said, in the quarters, and yet 
she guessed nearer the truth than anyone else 
when she fancied 


has come over her. 


the medicine for Marie’s ail- 
ment lay in the billet upon her lap. 

‘‘ Captain Foy guv it to me hisse’f, en nobody 
knowed it, missie.”’ 

Marie’s cheek flushed crimson. She had come 
to this—a clandestine correspondence with the 
enemies of her country ! 
servants in 


She was aiding her 
with the British 
ships-of-war instead of giving them up to jus- 


communicating 
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She was a traitress in coalition with the 
hated enemy, and Anne Marchison suspected it. 
A shiver ran through her. What might her peo- 
ple, even Bernard and her father do, if they knew 
her as a—traitress! And yet Marie opened the 
letter. Something of the old light brightened 
the fine dark eyes as they rested on the brief 
lines. 

‘‘There is no treason in this! Ah, my God, 
that he—that we should vile! Qh, 
Jasper! Jasper! what can we do now?” 

She touched her lips in dumb tenderness to 
the billet. 

‘* Write no word of publick matters. I care for 
tidings of yourself. Moreover, I send this to re- 


tice. 


be 80 


mind you of your vows and promises to me,”’ 
Hamilton said, in a terrible fear of losing her 
love. 

That short sentence, ‘‘ Write no word of pub- 
lick matters,’ lulled the alarm of being faithless 
to others by holding communication with Jasper. 

‘*Have a Anne,’’ he con- 
tinued. ‘‘She bears you no love, and I would 
save you distress. Sure, my sweetest, I could 
not rest until I had, in secret, landed at mid- 
night and spent an hour in watch of your win- 
dow, hopeful that I might chance upon a glimpse 
of you. If anything happens contrive a mes- 
sage to Captain Foy, and if my life is the forfeit, 
I will bring a score of trusty men and carry off 
my own Marie on board a man-of-war. Mean- 
time I protest, my dear one, that I love you 
more than existence, and if Fate is in my favor, 
I will return to your side without delay. Adieu.’’ 

No word of apology or explanation of the ter- 
rible part he had played in the magazine plun- 
dering occurred to Hamilton. Marie thought of 
him with the yearning tenderness which fills a 


care to Mistress 


woman’s heart when danger threatens her be- 
loved ones. Intense amazement possessed her 
that Jasper seemed blindly to have fallen into 
this crooked path, of the clear and 
straight one which seemed now so strewn with 
Her heart, torn and bleed- 
ing as it was, ached more for the sinister decep- 
tion than the part itself. 
rible humiliation under the unprincipled posi- 
tion she bore to her family and friends, the 
treachery and double motives and actions they 
must assign to her when all was known. How 
could they know that she might love her British 
husband and her Colonist family? How could 
they know that she might be true to both? 
Marie shrank from the stinging degradation of 
their probable decision that she was true to 
none! She, who held honor and rectitude in 


instead 
hay py bloss« yming. 


Marie cowered in ter- 
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priceless value, must endure the shame of per- 
fidy to all her loved ones. How blameless she 
was must ever be a speculative subject. She 
could not betray one hint of her own innocence. 
To exonerate herself condemned Jasper. Her 
lips were sealed. She must bear the ignominy 
and brand of perfidy if they chose to fasten it 
upon her. With quivering nerves and agonized 
heart, but martyr-like courage, Marie refolded 
the billet. 

<F hair now, missie,’’ Judith 
broke in upon a meditation, torturing in its suf- 
fering, from which she well knew no relief or 
palliation could come in the present, perhaps 
never. 

‘*T will try to go downstairs, Judith,’’ she 
answered, with ‘*T may feel 
worse in spirit ; I don’t see what is to make me 
better of my ills.”’ 

The dusky face of the maid beamed with sat- 
isfaction as she set about the arrangement of 
Marie’s shining brown hair. Judith invariably, 
as she phrased it, ‘‘took her own time’”’ 
this part of the toilette. 
and quick. 

‘*Now, missie, yo’ blue gown wid de stom- 
acher ’at ole miss fotch fum Lunnon,”’ she chat- 
tered, in good-natured loquacity. 


mus’ do yo’ 


a hopeless sigh. 


over 
To-day she was deft 


Marie, self-absorbed with the pangs gripping 
her very soul, heeded none of the wiles and 
blandishments Judith used to gain her own way. 
She was passive and non-resistant. Whether the 
gown be blue or deepest of sable just then held 
no interest for Marie. She descended the steps 
and entered the drawing-room so quietly that 
she had almost crossed it before the sole occu- 
pant turned to greet her. 

‘‘Ah, my cousin Marie!’ he exclaimed, in 
glad surprise. 

‘Cousin Bernard ! 
I did not know——”’ she stammered, growing 
confused under the undisguised admiration light- 
ing up his grave, handsome face. 

In the midst of it all she wished most heartily 
to have been sick a few days longer. 


When did you arrive? 


‘*My aunt charged me with a 
multitude of messages to you. 


letter and a 
She could not 
leave the plantation now, when my uncle and 
myself are away,’’ he explained, handing her a 


chair and standing before her gravely courteous 
and attentive. 
with the authorities and offer my troop, and, 
that duty performed, to consult my private plea- 
sure in seeing you, Marie.’’ 


‘*T journeyed here first to confer 


‘*Will we have fighting, cousin Bernard? Can 
we resist now ?”’ she inquired, anxiously, know- 
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ing well that every word from him was truth it- 
self. 

‘*We shall, without doubt, punish the outrage 
upon the rights of the Colony,’’ was the guarded 
response. 

‘“What command 
sir ?”’ 

This time Marie’s voice faltered. 

‘It is dangerous for you on the plantation at 
present. My uncle and aunt send you a positive 
command to remain 
sire it.’ 


hath my mother sent me, 


here ; I also very much de- 


‘*] wish to remain,’’ Marie said, simply, her 
thoughts wandering away to Jasper and the ter- 
rible fear of utter separation. 
Bernard smiled in 
His friends averrs 
nard,”’ 


mistaken satisfaction. 

d that ‘‘sober-minded Ber- 
reserved his smiles for his pretty cousin. 
If Marie had ever thought of it, or cared to no- 
tice, she might have easily perceived the truth 
of the assertion, but she never thought or cared 
to notice. 

‘“*T shall ic happiness of seeing you 
sometimes when my troop lies in the vicinity of 
Williamsburg,’’ he said, gently. ‘‘ Perhaps you 
will not believe how very great is our regret that 
you ever left the Manor House.”’ 

The calm, restful dignity of Bernard’s manner, 
as he stood before her, tall and strong, in his 
drab riding clothes and a black ribbon tying his 
hair, seemed to bring back the old healthful life 
before secrets and deception laid their stifling 
grasp upon her life. 

‘*T wish I had never left the Manor House. I 
wish my mother had never sent me away from 
her,’’ she said, impulsively. 


1 
} 


have t 


Bernard’s searching gaze rested upon her with 
inquiry so keen penetrating that it 
seemed to rive her inmost heart. 
‘‘Tf you are minded t® return, Marie, I will 
ride obtain my uncle’s permis- 


an and 


express and 
sion.’’ 

‘No, do not wish to return. I 
only regret that I ever left the Manor House,”’ 


she repeated, in th 


no, sir. | 


same tone, while a somber- 
ing shadow seemed to deepen upon her face. 

‘Has anything marred the peace of your stay 
in Williamsburg ?”’ he demanded, quickly. 

She shook her head in mute negative. The 
retrospect was almost more than she could bear. 
A mighty longing. a touch of heart-breaking 
er very soul, as it yearned 
ling fields stretching into the 
misty horizon, the high-ceiled chambers and 
broad hall of the It mirrored it- 
self to the minutest detail before her now, even 


1 


nostalgia sickened | 
for the wide-sprea 


manor home. 
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the flap of the white curtains in her own room, 
the soft crescendo of the rustling poplar leaves, 
the wash and lap of the stream in the meadoavs, 
the fragrance of the shrubs on the terrace. She 
gazed upon it with her soul’s gaze, as Eve may 
have gazed back into Paradise, knowing that it 
could never come back to her, as in days gone 
by. Never again could return the lightsome 
laugh, wholly free of pain, never the tranquil 
heart without its agony of dread—its heavy cor- 
roding secret. Looking at Bernard with the 
great tenderness in his eves, the old faith and 
trustful security returned. As for Bernard, it 
was luxury for him to look at her after the long 
separation, and yet, in spite of the pathos of 
every tone, in spite of her evident relief and 
pleasure in having him there, in spite of all this, 
a nameless something about 
Bernard’s scrutiny. She put him away— 
pushed him back with invisible hands. Her 
heart was no longer an unsealed book. On the 
contrary, Bernard was quite certain that Marie 
concealed from him some unhappiness, or, at 
least, annoyance. 

‘Tt may be Mistress Anne,’’ he conjectured at 
last, glancing across the dining table at Anne, 
ventilating her new loyalty to the crown, much 
to the amusement of Tom and her father. 

‘Tt may be one of these, but woe unto him if 
any man hath trifled with Marie.’’ , 

His traveled down the table to Tom, 
Evelyn and Lennox, and although his misgiv- 
ings increased somehow Bernard's acumen per- 
ceived no peril to Marie from the trio. 

Anne made cutting 


Marie sharpened 


eye 


merriment over Marie’s 
sudden recovery, and seemed in wild spirits with 
her elfish laughter and cruel wit. 

‘* How is it that your beautiful guest holds 
our wise captain in her toils, and cares not for 
it?’ asked Lennox. 

‘Who can tell,’’ retorted Anne, ‘‘ why a wise 
man is in the leading strings to a silly maid ?”’ 

**Could you hold him or the like of him teth- 
ered to your smiles?’ inquired Lennox. 

‘Lord, the man hath gone demented. Sir, I 
give you leave to say that fine, wise men have 
no love for me,’’ and Anne shrugged her shoul- 
ders meaningly. 

‘What kind of men adore you?” 
Lennox. 

‘Sure, sir, you are minded to take me for a 
housemaid, with a troop of admirers ogling me !”’ 
retorted the girl, flashing her glittering eyes upon 
him like a fork of flame. ‘‘If you like, sir, my 
admirers are men without brains—fox-hunting 
squires, fresh from England ; red-faced, swearing 


persisted 
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brutes, with naught to do but eat and fall sick 
of the gout.’’ 

‘What kind of man do you honor with your 
admiration ?”’ 

‘*You are turned monstrous curious, sir. 
admire Captain Bassett, or is 

‘*Major Hamilton,’ interpolated Lennox, 
careless of the blaze of her eyes as she turned 
swiftly upon him. 

‘*Sir, how dare you say that !’’ 

‘*Because it is the truth,’’ rejoined Lennox. 
‘*But you are not the magnet holding him in 
the vicinity of Williamsburg, when it would bet- 
ter his fortunes to return to his old place on 
Howe’s staff, and get the commission of colonel 
they have promised him for stealing our pow- 
der.”’ 

Anne looked at him with eyes that seemed to 
burn. 

‘*Captain Lennox, sir, is there a magnet?’ 
she asked, in lowered tone, while the color in 
her cheek brightened. 

‘‘Of a surety you must be purblind 

‘*Tell me the magnet at once !’’ interrupted 
Anne, using her feather fan vigorously. 

‘* Behold the fair nymph whose charms en- 
slave friend and foe,’’ and Lennox pointed to 
Marie. 

‘‘Sure you are mad, sir; she is to marry Ber- 
nard !’’ excitedly declared Anne. 

‘*’Gad, she may be contracted to the captain, 
but Hamilton worships from afar ; and sure it is 
the only thing in the universe he loves as well as 
himself.”’ 

The words fell slowly. Satirical Lennox en- 
joyed Anne’s discomfiture without suspecting its 
underlying intensity. 

‘She shall hold to Bernard,’’ huskily declared 
Anne, showing her pearl-white teeth in a way 
that imparted a ferociously canine look to her 
countenance. 

‘* Vastly better for us,’ 
sponse ; 


’ 


was the taunting re- 
‘‘for then Jasper Hamilton will never 
be heard of again in Virginia.’’ 

Anne clenched her teeth and seemed to grind 
them together passionately. A deadly whiteness 
about her mouth made ghastly contrast to the 
burning spot in either cheek. She smiled sav- 
agely—a smile with the gleam of lightning rather 
than sunshine. 

‘*He wili never think,of her again,”’ 
ejaculated, in short, terse accents. 

‘*Sure it would be more than I could do never 
to think of her again. 


Anne 


She is as good as she is 


beautiful, and Hamilton is a needy adventurer 
of fashion, with bailiffs, like bloodhounds, yelp- 
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ing at his heels,’’ Lennox said, as Mrs. Marchi- 
son gave the signal to leave the table. 

‘*T hate you!’’ Anne said, in passing; and, 
Lennox, looking after her in cynical enjoyment 
of her quips and moods, never doubted it in the 
least. 

Mrs. Marchison locked her arm within Marie’s 
in unusual graciousness, and made her sit beside 
her on the window-seat. 

‘‘ Your mother writes me the marriage will be 
this summer if the Colony is quiet,’’ she whis- 
pered, patting the girl’s soft cheek. 

‘*What marriage do you mean?’’ began Marie; 
then she stopped, her cheek paled swiftly, her 
voiced faltered. 

‘You are gone white as a 
ails you? [ll give you 
wonderful for bad blood.’’ 

Marie leaned her head against the window- 
sash, her thoughts in a whirl. Suppose they did 
hasten the marriage with Bernard. If her father 
willed it so, what could she dare to do ? 

‘*Boneset would be excellent good for you,’ 
she heard Mrs. **Run out in 
the garden ; the air from the pines will hearten 
sernard takes his leave.’’ 

Marie rose slowly and went out into the gar- 
den, followed by Charlotte. 

‘‘Qur Anne is sharp with her tongue, Marie,’ 
Charlotte said, apologetically ; ‘‘ but the wonder 
of it is she hath not lashed us worse. She was 
so vastly took with this gay gentleman, and now 
he has gone over to the enemy without a thought 
of her, it’s sure very provoking.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ assented Marie, feebly. 

‘He said many fine speeches to her, but they 
do say he was an officer in the King’s service all 
the time, and only pretended to be a Colonist to 
ferret our secrets. He was a spy ; but hark ye, 
Marie, he was a wonderful pretty spy. _Prithee, 
what are you and Tom a-saying, Captain Bas- 
set ?”’ she asked, as the two officers came along 
the garden walk. 

‘‘ We were speaking of the magazine robber !”’ 
explained Bernard, looking at Marie. ‘I am 
minded to believe that he is my uncle Basil’s 
scapegrace nephew, save that I scarce think that 


child. 
May-apple tea 


What 


sheet, 


Marchison saying. 


you before 
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he would dare venture on the same side of the 
world with my uncle Basil.”’ 

‘*?Gad, the colonel would run him through 
with his blade if his eyes catch so much as a 
sight of that villian nephew !’’ supplemented 
Tom. ‘‘ Bad as this traitor Hamilton is, I dare 
swear he is not bad enough to fill that scoun- 
drel’s shoes !”’ 

‘‘T shall investigate the matter,’ Bernard 
went on, a steel-like grimness creeping into voice 
and aspect. ‘‘I look upon it as my duty to the 
country and my family to rid them of this dan- 
gerous scoundrel. I shall make it my charge to 
meet him, for he means ill to my uncle Basil, 
and he shall not suffer again from his unscrupu- 
lous schemes.”’ 

‘You mistake, Captain Bassett,’’ interposed 
Charlotte, tolerantly. ‘‘This Major Hamilton 
never heard of the Tremaines until Marie 
and then his mind was turned upon Anne. 
worst 


came, 

The 
of him is enough for even British shoul- 
ders to carry—he played the Colony false—sure 
that’s enough, but he hath 
against him.”’ 

The dissatisfied doubt in Bernard’s stern coun- 
tenance relaxed, but he was too reticent and 
cautious to commit himself by further discus- 
sion. Plainly the suggestion as to Hamilton’s 
identity had taken firm hold upon his mind, 
and he was never known to forget. When Tom 
held out his hand and interposed his bulky per- 
son between Marie and everybody 
ticed the tears she strove to conceal. 

‘Farewell, Marie! Our troop is ready. We 
must be in the saddle speeding to Doncastle’s 
Ordinary. Patrick Henry hath a great force out 
there. Don’t take it to heart, Marie. 
will soon drive out the 
Farewell, farewell !’’ 

Tom whistled to himself and switched the 
hollyhocks and roses on each side of the walk 
as he strode along, thinking of Marie’s tears and 
asking mentally whether they were for the young 
fellows riding out to rendezvous at Doncastle’s 
Ordinary, or—and then his thoughts would flit 
to Jasper Hamilton biding his time on the 
armed sloop-of-war in the river. 


no heavier score 


else he no- 


Sure, we 
sritish and ride back. 


( To be continued. ) 
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** This song of mine 


Is a song of the vine, 


To be sung by the glowing embers 
Of wayside inns, 


When the rain begins 


To darken the drear Novembers.’’ 


F =) HESE lines were written 


when American viticult- 
ure, as an industry, was 
in its infancy. In Cali- 
fornia, long before it be- 
came a part of the United 
States, the Franciscan 
fathers had succeeded in 
growing grapes on vines 
transplanted from sunny 
France and Spain; and 
the oldest variety grown on 
the Pacific slope is still called the Mission grape. 
In the East, however, every effort to grow Eu- 
ropean varieties in the open air failed ; and, 
after a hundred years of fruitless experiment, 
pomologists turned their attention to the im- 
provement of native vines. The hardy wild 
grape furnished an excellent stock for experi- 
ment, and a few years of intelligent cultivation 
produced vines tliat withstood exposure to the 
winter’s frost, and ripened a fine quality of fruit. 
There are now at least two hundred varieties of 
native grapes. 

The first outdoor grapes marketed in this 
country were shipped to New York in 1845 by 
way of the Erie Canal. The vines were trained 
on arbors in a terrace garden at the head of Ke- 
uka (then called ‘‘Crooked’’) Lake; and the 
grapes, of the Isabella variety, were packed in a 
barrel of cedar shavings. There were fifty pounds 
of fruit. The next year the owner of the garden, 
Mr. William Hastings, who is still living, shipped 
two hundred pounds and broke the New York 
market ; the commission merchant writing, scon 
after he received the fruit: ‘‘Do not send any 
more grapes— we cannot sell them.”’ 

Small vineyards were planted at about the 
same time on the Hudson River at Croton Point, 
and at Naples on Canandaigua Lake. In 1860 
there were about 300 acres of vineyard in New 
York State. To-day there are 50,000 acres of 
bearing vines in the State, valued at $20,400,000, 
and employing 26,000 people to care for and ship 
the crop. In the United States there are 401,261 


LONGFELLOW. 


acres of bearing vines, yielding about 614,000 
tons annually, and 
$155,661, 150. 
There are three 
in New York State 


representing a value of 
listinect vine-growing districts 
The Hudson River district , 
the Chautauqua district, near the shores of Lake 
Erie; and the Central New York district, on 
Lakes Keuka, Canandaigua and Seneca. 

A visit to the district 


last mentioned is the 


best way to gain an adequate idea of the grape- 


growing industry east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Lake Keuka 
which is 


has a shore line of sixty miles, 


almost a continuous vineyard. in 
spring and early summer the long rows of vines, 
rising from the water’s edge in unbroken succes- 
sion to the summits of the hills, are outlined in 
delicate shades of green, which deepen in au- 
tumn to the tone of half-browned leaf and pur- 
ple cluster of the ripened grape. 

Vineyard culture, while it embodies the poetry 


of rural life, requires unremitting watchfulness 





VINEYARDS AT NAPLES. 


and toil. As soon as the frost is out of the soil 
the husbandman begins to set new vines or to 
cultivate the vineyards already planted. The 
vines are set two feet deep, in rows eight feet 
apart; and after the first year they must be 
trimmed and the new wood tied to the wires. 
They are tied first with willow withes, and the 
second and third tying is with wisps of rye straw. 
This work is usually done by women and child- 
ren, and it is a picturesque sight to see the steep 
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slopes of these lake vineyards dotted with stoop- 
ing figures, while the plow teams move slowly 
along the rows. Many 
Germans from the val- 
ley of the Rhine have 
set vines here, and their 
acres 
with 


are cultivated 
the thor- 
oughness and care that 
beautified their 


the 


same 


lease- 
holds in Father- 
land. 

The grape crop is ex- 
posed to many foes. 
Late frosts in the spring 
and early ones in the 
fail, heavy rains, the 
black rot, mildew, pere- 
other 
fungoid diseases, have 


nospora, and 
localities de- 
stroyed in a few weeks 
the labor of months. 
The Department of 
Agriculture 
mends 


in some 


recom- 

spraying the 
with a solution 
of copper salt, known 


vines 
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work with marvelous dexterity. 


The packing- 


rooms echo with laughter and song, and the 
eyes that peep from under the gingham sun- 
bonnets are brimming with merriment. 
During the shipping season every boat-land- 
ing and freight depot is the rendezvous for 
long lines of loaded wagons from the vineyards, 


and the little steamers come pufling alongside 
the railway docks, after a trip up the lake, 
with a deck-load of baskets reaching to the 
pilot-house. 

Of the grapes grown in New York four-fifths 
are shipped for table use. The last census 
estimated the shipment in 1890 at 98,000,000 
pounds, or 49,000 tons, requiring nearly 5,000 
cars for its transporta- 
tion to market. The 
crop of 1894 was still 
larger, and when the 
perishable nature of the 
fruit is considered, the 
labor employed in 
handling it will be eas- 

ily understood. 

There are several in- 
dustries dependant up- 
on grape-growing, not 
the least important of 
which is the making of 
baskets. In winter the 
basket factories secure 
a stock of bass-wood 
and elm, to be 
and 


sawed 
into bot- 
toms, sides, rims and 
handles. Then, as the 
days grow longer in the 
spring time, the ma- 
chines are set in motion 
and the basket makers 
begin work. 


shaved 


BOXES. rr 
The ma- 


as Bordeaux mixture and Eau Celeste, and where chinery used for sawing and slicing the several 


this is done early in the season the crop is usu- 
ally saved. When the grapes ripen in Septem- 
ber and October the vineyards are a scene of 
bustling activity. From all the country adja- 
cent the farmers’ wives and daughters come to 
work at sorting and packing grapes. The men, 
carrying queer little stools suspended from a 
belt around the waist, cut the fruit from the 
vines, and cart it to the packing houses in trays. 
Women, although they pick grapes rapidly, lack 
the strength necessary to carry the heavy trays 
about the vineyard. 

The grapes are shipped in five and ten-pound 
baskets, and the fair hands that fill them do the 


parts of a basket is ingenious, yet extremely 
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were thought good enough for the wine press, 
and the man who sampled a native wine seldom 
cared to repeat the experiment. With a yearly 
increase of acreage and a correspondingly lower 
price for table grapes the wine makers have seen 
the advantage of improving the quality of their 
wines. Their vineyards are planted with grapes 
best adapted to wine making, and only the best 
fruit is used. 
































In this section the grapes pressed for still wines 
are Catawba, Delaware, Wilder, Clinton, Eumo- 
lan and Black Reislin. The fruit is crushed by 

















been first steamed, is easily cut 
and bent into the shapes desired. 
But no machinery has yet been | 
invented for putting the basket 
together, and the work is done 
by women and girls. 

The basket maker sits before a 
revolving block or form, shaped 
like a basket 
and rimmed 
with iron. She 
places the bot- 
tom and sides 
of the basket 
around the 
form, bends 
the wooden 
hoop around 
them, and fast- 
ens all together 





with tacks. She VIEWS IN A WINE CELLAR. 


holds the hammer and tacks in the same hand, ation usually takes about forty-five days ; then 
using the other to keep the pieces in place. 


tacks griped against a hammer handle 
are not pleasant things to hold, yet so 
skillful do the workers become that one 
girl can make 480 baskets in a day. She 
is paid for this labor one-half cent per 
basket. The baskets are finished on a 
horizontal wheel, covered with sand- 
paper, which removes the rough edges. 
Handles and covers are sold with the 
baskets, and fastened on in the vine- 
yard, 

Wine is made throughout the grape 
belt. On Canandaigua Lake the most 
important cellars are at Naples, Vine 
Valley and Miller’s Landing. They 
make only still wines and brandies, and 
are justly proud of the purity of their 
products. In the early days of Ameri- 
can viticulture unripe and frozen grapes 































7” wooden rollers, set wide enough 
' | apart to break the skins only, 
» | and not by any chance to crush 





the stems and seeds, which im- 
part a bitter flavor to the wine. 
From the grinders the fruit passes 
to the press, and for white wines 
the first run alone is used. The 
{ coloring matter of grapes is in 
the skin. For claret and port the 
dark - skinned 
grapes (Ca- 
* tawba, Eumo- 
lan and Black 
Reislin) are 
used. They 
are fermented 
in tubs with 
the skins to 
give the de- 
sired color. 
This ferment- 








































































































Sharp the wine is pumped and pressed off ; and for 
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port from one-half to two pounds of crystallized 
sugar to the gallon is added. The white wines 
run from the press into casks for the first fer- 
mentation. 

The fermenting casks have syphon vents—an 
inverted cup, with its lower edge immersed in 
water to prevent the admission of air, while al- 
lowing the free escape of gas. The first ferment- 
ation continues sometimes until midwinter, de- 
pending upon the amount of sugar in the grapes. 
The casks hold from 2,600 to 5,000 gallons, and 
while the wine is fermenting those huge tuns are 
humming with the escaping gas like swarms of 
angry bees. 
in his youth. 

Then it is drawn off into smaller casks and left 
in the dark to age. Delaware wine is best after 
one year ; but it is not safe to put any wine on 
the market under two years. And all this time 
the wine-maker is watching the product of his 
toil. Twice a year he 
racks off the wine into 
other casks, and the 
cellars are kept at an 
even temperature, that 
nothing may check the 
ripening process that is 
always going 
vaults. 

When the wine is 
‘bottle ripe,’’ as the 


Good wine is a noisy fellow, even 





on in his 
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for market. If it is to be sold 
in case strong bottles are thor- 
oughly cleaned, and after drain- 
ing, neck down, in racks, the 
wine is syphoned into them. 
Great care is exercised in bot- 
tling. Air is carefully excluded, 
and the wine is not allowed to 
bubble. Then the cork, which 
has been soaked, is jammed in 
by a machine, the top trimmed 
with a sharp knife, and the 
bottle to another ma- 
chine, which puts on the fancy 
tin foil cap and compresses it 
around the neck. Then the 
label and brand are pasted on, 
the bottle wrapped in tissue pa- 
per and nailed up in the case 
for shipment. 


passes 


Champagne was first made in 
America by Longworth, of Cin- 
cinnati, in 1850. The business 

prospered for ten years only. 
Then disease attacked the vines in the Ohio val- 
ley. The remedies now used were unknown, and 
in 1865 the champagne industry in Ohio was 
abandoned. Its memory is perpetuated in Long- 
fellow’s graceful poem, ‘‘ Catawba Wine.”’ 

The valley of Lake Keuka is especially adapt- 
ed to the culture of the grape. It is on the same 
isothermal line as the champagne districts of 


France, and the processes employed in making 


‘*sparkling’’ wine here are identical with those 
of the French manufacturers. The superintend- 
ents of the leading cellars in the American cham- 
pagne districts are, in fact, Frenchmen who were 
experienced wine-makers in their native land. 

No other wine requires so much skill and judg- 
ment in its production. Only well-ripened grapes 
of carefully selected varieties, are used, for on 
their judicious blending depends the success of 
each year’s vintage. Catawba, Delaware, Iona, 
Eumolan, Elvira and other varieties are taken to 
the ‘‘grape-room’”’ as 
they ripen, the green 
and imperfect 
picked out by hand, 
and the perfect grapes 
ground into pulp. 

On the floor beneath 
are the presses, huge 
frames supporting a 
geared screw and fol- 
lower. A wooden frame 


grapes 





Germans say, it is ready 


BOTTLING. 


is placed on the bed of 
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the press, and over this 
a coarse canvas blanket, 
into which the pulp 
falls through a spout 
from the grinders. 
When the form is filled 
the ends of the blanket 
are folded over the 
pulp, another form 
placed on the top of 
the first, and the opera- 
tion is repeated until ten layers are ready for the 
press. Then the great arms of the press straighten 
as the steam-driven screw begins to turn, and the 
grape juice spurts out into the sunlight. 

The new wine or ‘‘must’’ collects in tubs, 
where all particles of skin or seed are removed. 
It is then run into casks, holding from two to 
five thousand gallons each, for its first fermenta- 
tion. While wines are fermenting the vault is 
seldom entered. It would be certain death to 
inhale the carbonic acid gas that escapes from the 
vasks. Nature will have no witness of the mys- 
terious process that transforms the insipid grape 
juice into a generous wine—the nectar of the 
Gods. You may only stand at a respectful dis- 
tance and listen to the bubblings that echo 
faintly through the doorway from the cool, dark 
chamber. Workmen 


in the wine cellars have 


died from inhaling the gas in empty casks which 
they had entered to clean after the wine was re- 


moved. After three or four weeks, depending 
upon the temperature, it is 
‘*racked off’? into well- 
cleaned casks, and is ready 
for blending. Up to this 
point the wine from each 
rariety of grape has been 
kept in a separate cask ; 
these wines are now to be 
blended, process which 
requires the greatest skill, 
knowledge and delicacy of 
taste. The different juices 
must be brought into har- 
mony, and blended as 


a 
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and insipid. Happy 

the wine maker who 

obtains from each 

year’s vintage the fla- 

vor and sparkle of the 

last. In France the 

grapes are only 8 per 

cent. in sugar and al- 

cohol, and 2 per cent. 

of spirits are added to 

secure a proper fer- 

In the American district the grapes 
having more acid, only their juice is used. 

The difference between champagne and still 


ROOM, 


mentation. 


wines is that the former undergoes a secondary 
fermentation in the bottle, the latter in casks, 
from which the escapes. In racking the 
wine from the different casks it is closely 
watched, and at the first appearance of cloudi- 
ness the run is stopped, and the ‘‘ lees’’ drawn 
off by themselves for making brandy. 


vas 


After remaining in the blending casks long 
enough to settle, the champagne is bottled and 
removed to a warmer vault until fermentation is 
well started and the bottles begin to break ; then 
it is lowered into cooler vaults to ripen. Here it 
lies for two years in darkness, in a silence broken 
only by the crash of breaking bottles. 


is aging. 


The wine 


Before the invention of cooling apparatus the 
loss by breakage was enormous. Whole piles of 
bottles would go down under the pressure of the 


to produce the delicate fla- zi ae 


vor of the champagne, and 
they must contain the right. 7 
amount of sugar to give the 
**sparkle,’’ the effervescence 
to the wine. The propor- 
tion of sugar to acid must 
be just right ; too much gas 
would break the bottles, too 
little renders the wine flat 
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imprisoned wine striving to get out into the air 
and sunshine. Even now, with the best appli- 
ances known to science for reducing tempera- 
ture, there is a loss of 30 per cent. between the 
press and market. 

There is life in wine. Twice every year it 
‘‘throws itself,’? as the Germans say—in the 
spring when the sap starts in the vine, and again 
in the fall when the grapes ripen. What mem- 
ory of the vineyard life stirs the wine to move 
with the budding vine and rip- 
ened vintage? What chord in 
Nature’s symphony sets its 
pulses throbbing in the dark- 
ened vault ? 


All the time the wine is rip- 
ening it is clearing itself. It 
matters not how clear the wine 
may look when first bottled, in 


a few days it will become 
after two weeks this 
cloud assumes a yellowish hue, 
which in a few months turns to 
a dark brown, and begins to 
settle on the side of the bottle 
as it lies in the pile. This 
sediment in champagne is the 
ferment and a certain amount 
of cream of tartar; in still wines 
it would be ‘‘lees,’’ and settle 
to the bottom in the form of 
wine stone. 


cloudy ; 
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As the sediment settles the wine clears again, 
and after two years the ‘‘ picker’’ goes into the 
vault and marks the bottles of ripened wine. In 
the pile the bottles have Jain flat, and the sedi- 
ment shows a dark streak along the lower side. 
Very carefully the workmen lift the ‘‘ ripe’’ bot- 
tles from the piles and place them on the clear- 
ing tables. These tables are really racks, with 
ten rows of holes to receive the neck and lift the 
bottle, at first a very little above the horizontal. 

The bottles remain on the tables from four to 
six weeks, and are shaken with a rotary motion 
twice a day. The ‘‘shaker’’ moves two bottles 
at once, giving them a little twitch so slight that 
it does not seem to move the bottle, yet each 
time he lifts the bottle a trifle. So expert does 
the workman become that he can shake 12,000 
bottles in an hour. After the final shaking the 
bottles stand nearly upright in the racks, there 
is not a trace of cloudiness in the wine, and the 
sediment has worked down upon the cerk. 

From the clearing tables the bottles are hoist- 
ed, tip down, to the finishing room. 
are ‘‘ disgorged.’’ 


Here they 
A workman, still holding the 
neck of the bottle down, cuts the fastener, and 
the cork, with a report like a pistol-shot, pops 
out, carrying with it the accumulated sediment. 
Quickly stopping the bottle with his thumb, he 
next claps the bottle into a revolving table which 
stoppers it with rubber and carries it along to the 
syrup machine, where it receives a small dosage 
of syrup—pure sugar crystal dissolved in old 
wine—unless it is to be ‘‘ extra dry’’ or ‘‘ brut’’; 
in that case the bottle is filled with wine alone. 
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It is the syrup that makes the dif- 
ference between ‘‘dry’’ and sweet 
champagne. The bottles are then re- 
corked, wired, labeled, capped, and 
packed for shipping. All these opera- 
tions, except labeling and packing, are 
performed by machinery imported from 
France. 





The bottles are even washed by ma- 
chinery. A forked spring holding two 
rubbers against the sides of the bottle, 
and making 1,800 revolutions per min- 
ute, is inserted in the neck, and the 
work is done quickly and thoroughly. 
In the transition from the grape to the 
case each individual bottle of cham- 
pagne has been handled about two hun- 
dred times, 
and the pro- 
cess has occu- 
pied nearly 
three years. 

The lead- 
ing cellars in 
the cham- 
pagne district 
are: The 
Pleasant Val- 
ley, Urbana, 
Germania, 
H ammonds- 
port, Colum- 
bia, Glen and 
Lake Keuka. 
The aggregate 
area of their 
vaults is near- SOME WINE CELLARS ON LAKE KEUKA, 
ly a square mile, and they contain over 2,000,000 
bottles of champagne. All these cellars make still 
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wines and brandies aswell. It isa brave beginning, 
and speaks well for the future of American wine. 
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It takes time to establish a wine’s reputation. 
The French house of Moet et Chandon is 150 
years old, and they have refused $20,000,000 for 
the business. A prominent wine dealer recently 
said : ‘‘As far as cleanliness, purity and skill go, 
the American product has no superior; when 
price is considered, it has no equal.”’ 

Taste is largely a matter of education. The 
reputation of native wines is injured most by the 
dishonesty of unscrupulous dealers. 
one-half of the 
American wine 
is sold under 
a foreign label, 
or so close an 
imitation that 
the consumer 
believes he is 
drinking an 
imported arti- 
cle. There 
arelithograph- 
ing houses in 
New York that 
make a_ spe- 
cialty of designing and 
printing these counter- 
feit labels. 

Since the appearance 
of phylloxera in France 
and Spain in 1865 the 
vintages, until the last 
two years, had fallen off 
nearly one-half. France 
imported from the rest 
of Europe 200,000,000 


Probably 
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foreign label, and add to the price the duty of 
40 per cent. for his trouble. If our wines are 
good enough to sell, undetected, as foreign im- 
portations, they are good enough to be drunk at 
the reasonable prices they would command as 
the honest product of American industry. 
Champagne drinking is steadily increasing in 
this country. In 1892 there were imported into 


the United States 356,556 dozens, or 4,278,672 


At a cost to 
the consumer of $3.50 
and $4.00 per bottle 
its value is easily com- 
puted. American 
champagnes sell at 
$1.50 and $2.00 per 
bottle ; by the case at 
$12.00 and $14.00. 

To the taste of an 
experienced wine 
drinker a native cham- 
pagne has 
usually a 
fruity flavor, 
which is lack- 
ing in the im- 
ported wine, 
and in some 
vintages even 
this is absent, 
and it is im- 
possible to tell 
one from the 
other. When 
we learn to 
care less for 


quart bottles of champagne. 





gallons of wine a year ; 
and from America mil- 
lions of cuttings of Clinton, Taylor, and certain 
types of our wild Riparia, vines that are phyllox- 
era-proof, were annually imported to reset’ her 
dying vineyards. Yet all the time statistics show 
a remarkable increase in the sale of so-called 
imported wines in the United States. Americans 
drink 50,000,000 gallons of wine a year, and of 
many a famous brand upon the wine lists of our 
merchants not a single gallon is genuine. So 
long as Americans refuse to buy a native wine, 
as such, the dealer will accomodatingly affix the 
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the label that 

is placed 
on the bottle than for the wine it contains, 
then we may give over comparisons alto- 
gether. 

This story is a simple sketch of vineyard life 
in America, a description of wine making in a 
district little known to our people. That it con- 
tains no reference to the immense vineyards of 
California is owing to the limited space at my 
disposal. 


PRESS 


The raisin and still wine industry of 
the Pacific slope must be reserved for another 
article. 





THE WAY 


OF 


A WOMAN. 


By J. FREDERIC THORNE 


either a library or recep- 
tion-room ; it served the 
purposes of both. The 
walls were hung with 
some deep, rich, red fab- 
ric, and tiie shade on 
the large lamp was of 
the same warm color. Open bookshelves lined 
the four walls, and above them were many pic- 
tures, arranged without the geometrical precision 
which so offends the eye of an artist. From one 
corner, near the ceiling, grinned a satyr’s head, 
looking, in the dim light, half imbued with evil 
life ; in the others were an Egyptian Sphinx, a 
bust of Socrates, and, with an eye to the comfort 
of those visitors of the masculine persuasion who 
worship at the shrine of the goddess Nicotine, 
a low lacquered table with ash-trays of beaten 
brass, a well-filled match-safe, and the other lit- 
tle accessories of the divine vice. The room was 
intended to be lived in by live people. An odor 
of tobacco-smoke was in the air, and mingling 
with it, fainter and yet clearly perceptible, the 
dainty perfume of violet. Neither struggled for 
the mastery, each was separate and distinct in 
itself, yet blending and harmonizing like the 
man and woman to whose presence they were 
due. 

The current coin of idle talk had been passing 
between them—that preliminary skirmish which 
always precedes the more serious engagements of 
conversation—when, after a momentary silence, 
during which she had been picking the rose in 
her hand to pieces, the girl glanced at the young 
man reclining in the easy chair opposite her, and 
abruptly asked : 

‘Why don’t you marry, Billy ?”’ 

‘*Why don’t I commit suicide ?”’ 

‘No; seriously, why don’t you find some nice 
girl and marry her?”’ 

‘¢ ¢ First catch your hare.’ ’’ 

‘‘ Nonsense ! there is any one of a dozen who 
would jump at the chance.”’ 

‘«They have not told me so. 
not afford it.’’ 

‘* What ! not with your income ?”’ 

‘‘Not enough for myself. I’m in debt now, 
worse luck !’’ 

‘You would not be if you were married.’ 


Besides, I can- 


’ 


‘*No; I'd have no money to go in debt on.’ 
*¢ Bosh !’ 
ee | 


woman.’’ 


love my liberty more than I do any 

**You would not, had you the woman.’’ 

‘*T love them all too well to love one enough.”’ 

‘““Or you have the capability of making love 
without that of loving—is that it ?”’ 

‘*No—oh, no. I could love as deeply as any 
man, only—oh, well, it’s too much bother.”’ 

‘*To make love, or to love?’’ 

‘** Both ; especially the latter.’’ 

‘*Then you never have ?”’ 

‘Which ?” 

‘*¢ Loved.”’ 

To: 

‘Who is ar 

‘*Myself.”’ 

‘Now you are joking with me.’ 

‘** Never more serious in my life.”’ 

‘*Then tell me who it is you have loved, or 
love.”’ 

‘*T have just done so. 
ergo, I love myself.’’ 

‘*Won’t you be serious ?”’ 

‘Certainly. Shall we discuss Schopenhauer?’’ 

‘*Ton’t make fun of me. It is rude, and I 
don’t like it. Besides, you are tiresome when 
you try to be funny.”’ 

‘Pardon me, but I was replying in kind.”’ 

** But I was not joking.”’ 

‘No? You were suggesting that I marry ‘some 
nice girl,’ and that would be as huge a joke as [ 
can think of.’’ 

** On yourself ?”’ 

**And the g 
I fear it would 

‘Why ?”’ 

**She would 
she ?”’ 


’ 


I love—I am a man— 


A sorry joke for her, 


irl as well. 
| 


e 


have to marry’ me, wouldn’t 

‘* Yes, of course! Well?’ 

‘‘Nothing ; except that she would have my 
deepest sympathy.”’ 

‘* Now don’t affect humility, Billy. 
not become you, and deceives no one.”’ 

** Thanks.”’ 

**Well, you know that you are one of the 
most egotistical of mortals.”’ 

** Again thanks.”’ 


** Well, are you not?” 


It does 
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‘‘Shouldn’t wonder. Who has better cause ?”’ 
‘‘ Which remark proves what I said.” 
‘* Not at all.”’ 
““Why not?” 
‘* Are you not my friend ?”’ 
"va." 
“Well.” 
Well?” 
‘*Isn’t that sufficient cause to make any man 
egotistical ?”’ 
‘* Now you are making fun of me again.”’ 
Nothing further from my thoughts.”’ 
Sut you should, you know.”’ 
Be egotistical ?”’ 
No—marry.’ 
I cannot get anyone to have me.”’ 
‘Have you ever asked anyone?” 
No.”’ 
Do you expect the girl to ask you ?”’ 
No.”’ 
Then how do you know ?”’ 
Know what ?”’ 
For as bright a man as you are, Billy, you 
can be the most obtuse of mortals.’’ 
‘Am I to take that as a compliment, or the 


reverse ?”’ 


ce 


ec 


“e 


’ 


ec 


As you please.”’ 
Since you said it, I presume I must take it 
as the latter.”’ 

‘*Since I said it ?”’ 

“* Yes. 


ce 


I never knew you to pay a compli- 


ment—at least, to me, unless it was by acci- 
dent.”’ 


‘You get enough from other people, and I 
don’t want to make you still more conceited. 
Besides, I do.”’ 

‘* Want to make me still more conceited ?”’ 

‘No; compliment you.”’ 

‘‘Indeed! Just call my attention to it next 
time, won’t you ?”’ 

** Do you want me to lay it on with a trowél ?”’ 

‘‘No ; but your camel’s-hair brush is too fine 
for the coarse canvas of my understanding.”’ 

‘“Then you like compliments ?”’ 

‘From you.”’ 

‘¢ And from others ?”’ 

‘‘They make me think they are fools, or that 
they believe me to be one.”’ 

‘And you are not ?”’ 

‘‘ About some things, undoubtedly, but not 
that.’’ 

‘‘About what things, for instance ?’’ 

‘You, for one.’’ 

““Me!”’ 

¢ Yes.’’ 

** How ?” 


“In many ways.” 

‘* For instance ?”’ 

‘“Now.”’ 

“* Now !”” 

‘* Yes, sitting here talking to you.”’ 

‘Thank you, Mr. Beverly. I won’t detain 
any longer.’’ 

** You know that I did not mean that.’’ 

‘Your words certainly conveyed that impres- 
sion. What did you mean, then?’ 

“That I am foolish to be talking with you 
about anything so improbable as my marrying.”’ 

‘*Then you are thinking about it ?”’ 

‘““Why, no; I as 

‘‘T thought we had left that question, and 
were talking about your being a—being foolish.”’ 

‘*Same thing.”’ 

** Do you think so?’ 

‘‘When it is so improbable—impossible.’’ 

‘*Why impossible ?”’ 

‘Because you—because it is.”’ 

‘*Then you do want to?’’ 

‘*T did not say so.”’ 

‘“‘TIf you did not want to, or were not thinking 
about it, you would not be so strenuous in your 
denials.”’ 

‘Ts that a sign ?’’ 

‘*Generally.”’ 

“Well, this is the exception that proves the 
rule.”’ 

‘‘Then you are not?’ 

‘* You said I was, and it is not polite to con- 
tradict.’’ 

‘Then you are !”’ 

‘*T did not say that, either.”’ 

‘*Well—are you?” 

‘*Thinking about it, or wanting to?’’ 

‘¢ Rither.”’ 

“Te.”" 

“Which one?’ 

‘* Both.”’ 

‘‘'Then why don’t you?’ 

‘‘That is going back to where we started 
from.”’ 

‘* Yes ; but answer me seriously this time.”’ 

‘*T cannot.”’ 

“Why?” 

‘Because it is too serious a matter to be re- 
ferred to other than facetiously.”’ 

‘* What do you mean ?”’ 

‘Just what I say. There are some things in 
this world of such regal importance that we may 
net approach them save in cap and bells.’’ 

** Still I do not understand you.”’ 

€Or will not?” 

**T cannot.”’ 


you 
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‘Tt is you who are 
obtuse this time.’’ 

‘Possibly. But tell 
me what you mean.”’ 

‘*T mean that there 
are some questions 
that lie so close to my 
heart that, to speak of 
them at all, I must 
speak jestingly.”’ 

“‘Tf I am obtuse, 
you certainly are ab- 
struse.’’ 

‘‘T would not be 
so to an understand- 
ing heart.’’ 

‘** Has she one ?”’ 

‘*She ?” 

*“The girl whom 
you want to marry.”’ 

‘*T am afraid not, 
since she does not love 
me.”’ 

‘‘How do you 
know ?” 

‘* Because.”’ 

“That is a wom- 
an’s reason.”’ 

‘‘And may not a 
man exercise some 
one of a woman’s per- 
ogatives in these-days 
when the women are 
usurping so many of 
man’s ?”’ 

‘That is not an- 
swering my question.”’ 

‘* What question ?”’ 

‘‘How you know 
that she does not love 
you.” 

‘** Because she has 
not an understanding 
heart, for one reason.”’ 

‘* And how do you know that she has not ?”’ 

‘*T must judge from my observation.”’ 

‘‘And do you think that is keen enough to 
read a woman’s heart ?”’ 

**T’m afraid not. The man who says that he 
understands a woman is either a fool or a su- 
preme egoist. Generally both. Nevertheless, I 
know that she does not.”’ 

** Which are you?’ 

‘* Which what?’ 

‘* A fool or a supreme egoist ?”’ 

‘* Both, on general principles.”’ 


OF 





**THE CURRENT COIN OF IDLE TALK HAD BEEN PASSING BETWEEN THEM.’ 


A WOMAN 


, 


‘Yet you claim that you know.”’ 
‘Tn this instance, yes. I know that much.’’ 


‘¢ Again I ask you, how ?”’ 


‘‘ Because she shows that she does not.”’ 
‘You are right, Billy. You certainly do not 

understand a woman.”’ 
‘¢T never claimed to.’ 


’ 


’ 


‘Just now you did. 

‘No; I merely said that I knew she did not 
love me.”’ 

‘Tf you can understand a woman’s love, what 
else is there to learn ?”’ 
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“You mean “ 

‘That there is only one part of woman’s na- 
ture which is not composed of love.’’ 

‘* And that ?”’ 

‘*Has not been discovered. 
Madame de Stael says 


You know what 
: ‘Oh, without doubt, in 
the mystery of our nature there is nothing but 
love, and again love, it is the only thing which 
remains of our heritage of Heaven.’ ”’ 

** How about hate ?”’ 

‘It is only another form of love.”’ 

‘* How do you make that ?”’ 

‘* A woman can hate only when she has loved. 
Hate is love reversed.’’ 

‘This girl neither loves nor hates me. 
simply indifferent.’’ 

‘**Do you see her often ?”’ 

‘*Too often for my own peace of mind.”’ 

‘‘ And she seems’leased to see you ?”’ 

‘* Not displeased.” 

Then she is not indifferent.”’ 
Still, she does not love me.”’ 
Have you asked her ?”’ 

ce No.”’ 

‘* Have you told her that you loved her ?’’ 

ce No.”? 

‘* Why not ?”’ 

‘‘Tam afraid that it would put an end to a 
companionship that is more than pleasant to me; 
an association that is very dear.”’ 

‘Why should it do that ?”’ 

‘* Because it would end our friendship. When 
a man has declared his love, and asked a 
girl to return it, he can accept nothing less. 
There can be no substitute. 
nothing.’”’ 

‘* Not friendship ?”’ 

‘“Would you have him accept a stone when 
he asked for bread ?”’ 

‘*Ts friendship a stone?”’ 

‘‘Compared to love.’’ 

“It is Platonic love.”’ 

‘*There can be no such thing between a man 
and a woman.”’ 


She is 


‘e 
ec 


‘e 


It must be love or 


‘*Do you think that a man and a woman can- 
not be friends ?”’ 

‘*Not without its being more than that—to 
one of them at least.’’ 

‘* But we 

Before she could finish the remark she was 
about to make, she was interrupted by the en- 
trance of the servant bearing a card ; and, telling 
him to show the gentleman in, she turned to 
Severly and said: 

“‘It is Mr. Tregarthen.”’ 

Beverly muttered something that sounded very 
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much as if it began with a ‘‘d’’ and ended with 
an ‘‘n.”’ 

‘* What did you say ?”’ 

‘‘Nothing. I put the wrong end of my cigar- 
ette in my mouth.”’ 

“Oh! I thought you were voicing my senti- 
ments, and was about to thank you.”’ 

Beverly tried to make himself pleasant and 
sociable to the other man, but failed miserably ; 
and, concluding that there was no hope of a con- 
tinuance of the conversation at that time, he 
pleaded an engagement to ‘‘meet a man,’’ and 
left, inwardly anathematizing the innocent Mr. 
Tregarthen. 

His engagement with ‘‘a man’”’ was with him- 
self, and before long, seated in his cozy bachelor 
apartments, he was studying the convolutions of 
the clouds of smoke from his pipe. With Bev- 
erly, to think it was imperative that he should 
smoke ; and, smoking, he reviewed each circum- 
stance of the day, and more particularly the con- 
versation of the evening. 

Ella Moore was a girl who acted as a mental 
whetstone to her friends ; one felt brighter and 
more keen of wit after conversing with her. Bev- 
erly never left her presence without feeling an 
added stimulus to his thoughts, a new interest in 
life, a more hopeful attitude toward the realiza- 
tion of his ideals, and a renewed determination 
to be self-reliant, upright, and worthy the esteem 
of such a woman. 

But his reveries ended as they always did— 
with the feeling that she would never love him. 
Yet he could not gethis own consent to end their 
intercourse, and, knocking the ashes out of his 
pipe, he determined to resume the conversation 
where it had lapsed at the first opportunity. 


Il. 

A Few evenings later Beverly was again seated 
beside the low smoking-table, and the conversa- 
tion was resumed. 

‘*T did not get an answer to my question the 
other evening.”’ 

‘‘Which question !”’ 

“Why you do not marry ?”’ 

‘‘T thought we had left that, and were dis- 
cussing so-called ‘ Platonic love.’ ’’ 

‘‘Which you said did not exist.’’ 

‘¢ And which I still maintain. It is a chimera, 
a fallacy, a ‘cloak to hide a multitude of—~ 
if not sins, at least self-deceptions.”’ 

**Do you think I am self-deceived ?”’ 

‘Tf you really believe in the possibility of its ex- 
istence. If not, you are trying to deceive me.”’ 
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‘*You are either not very complimentary to 
me, or flattering yourself.”’ 

‘¢ Flattering myself?” 

Tr” 

‘* How?” 

‘« By thinking that I would go to the trouble 
of deceiving you, or that I have any interest in 
so doing.”’ 

‘T am far from thinking that.”’ 

‘‘Then you think I am deceiving myself.’ 

**Kither willingly, or 
unwillingly.’’ 

‘‘We are drifting from 
the subject.’’ 

** What subject ?”’ 
*¢' Your marriage.”’ 


‘‘What is the use of 
discussing anything so 


improbable ?”’ 

‘Tt should not be. 
Don’t you desire the love 
of a good woman ?”’ 

** Desire it? In- 
deed I do! When 
I have come to that 
point in life where 
the love of a good, 
sweet, charming \ 
woman is nothing 
to me, I want to 
die and put 
where such a sense- 
less lump of cold 
clay belongs.’ 

‘‘Then why do 
you not win it?” 

**T cannot.”’ 

** What |—y ou, 
a man, that ? 
I am ashamed of 
you, Billy !”’ 

‘¢ Ashamed of me ?”’ 

‘‘Yes. For being so weak. For not saying 
‘TI will,’ and doing it. For placing anything be- 
yond the power of your will. Don’t you know 
that if a man only wills strong enough he may 
have anything he desires ?”’ 

‘* Except the one particular woman.”’ 

‘‘That is one of the least difficult. Unless her 
love is already given to someone else there is no 
woman who may not be won. Why, she is al- 
ready haif won when she knows that a man 
loves her. One of the strongest proofs of the 
divinity of a man is his ability to inspire love.”’ 

‘‘ What you say may be true, but I have not 
found it so. It seems to me that the more a 


be 


say 


OF 


‘HE REVIEWED EACH CIRCUMSTANCE OF THE DAY.”’ 
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man loves a woman the less she cares for him.”’ 
‘*You are wrong, or if it appears so, it is only 
that she may be sure of his love. A man is so 
ready to declare his love to any woman who hap- 
pens to please his fancy for the moment that a 
woman is forced, in self-protection, to ascertain 
as certainly as is possible whether he really 
means what he says, or is only seeking some 
self-gratification at her expense. A man’s dec- 
laratton of love too often comes only from the 
lips—in a woman’s she 
puts her whole heart and 

surrenders her soul.’’ 
Still, 
born 
the 
by 






“Possibly. 
though 
liars, 


men are 
they respect 
truth, while women, 
nature truthful, are yet 
most skilled in decep- 
tion.”’ 

‘Where did you read 
that ?”’ 


‘““T didn’t read it at 
all.’ 

‘“T hoped that you 
had.”’ 


“Why?” 

‘* Because I do not like 
to think that you would 
say such a thing. Men 
generally accuse 
women to hide a 
like fault in 
themselves.”’ 

‘*Pardon me! 
I, too, was trying 
to be epigram- 
matic.”’ 

“Don’t try 
again if it makes 
you rude. se- 
sides, it is not true, except what you said about 
men.” 

‘Thanks. I see that you may have privi- 
leges which you deny to me.’”’ 

‘* Naturally. 


99 


] Ww you object 


‘Oh, no; not at all. Lam growing accus- 
tomed to it.’’ 
‘© You had tter.’’ 


‘¢ Then there is no truth in me?” 

‘*Oh, no, I did not say that. Some men out- 
grow their natural propensities, and I think you 
are one of them.”’ 

**Shall I bow 

‘Don’t troubl 
Beside, we aré 


You look too comfortable. 
wain ‘ wandering far afield.’ ”’ 
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*¢¢ MEAN—YEs !”’ 

‘Well, to return, since you wish it. You 
said a little while ago, ‘ Unless her love is al- 
ready given to some one else.’ How is a man to 
know? He cannot ask her.’’ 

‘* He has eyes.’’ 

** * And seeth not.’ ”’ 

‘* There are many ways.”’ 

‘* And they are?’ 

‘* She generally ill-treats him.’’ 

‘**That is encouraging. 


Go ahead.’’ 
‘And makes fun of him—when he is pres- 
ent.”’ 
Proceed.”’ 
‘‘Compliments him one minute, and is rude 
the next.”’ 
‘*T am getting on famously. 
‘* Makes him wait on her.”’ 
‘* Bravo !”’ 


‘* Still more so. 


Don’t stop.”’ 


‘* Pretends to care more for some other man.’’ 
*« Bravissimo !”’ 
** Thinks about him a great deal.”’ 
‘* That is not so good.”’ 

‘Wishes to see him oftener.”’ 

“S Worse.’’ 


“‘ Betrays it by word and glance.”’ 


‘Worse, and more of it.’’ 

‘*Lets him know it in some way or 
other.’”’ 

‘*T’m down again.”’ 

‘“‘And in a thousand little ways 
shows him that he has but to ask tc 
receive. In love it is the little things 
which are big, and the large things 
which are small.”’ 

‘‘Why did you raise my hopes, 
only to deprive me of what little I had 
to start with ?” 

** How have I?” 

** By what you just said 

‘““Doesn’t she “do 
things ?”’ 

‘The first five, yes, and I began to 
hope—the latter ones, no.’’ 

** Are you sure ?”’ 

‘‘Where a woman is concerned a 
man may never know surely. 
only conjecture, and thus 
opinion.”’ 

‘‘Which is generally far from the 
right one.”’ 


%3 


any of these 


He can 


form an 


” 





‘Yes, in most cases, but 

‘* But what ?”’ 

**Oh, well, it’s no use. Tl have 
to give it up. She does not love me, 
and never will, and I suppose I’ll 
have to try not to love her.’’ 

**Could you do that?’ 

‘‘T am not one of those rare souls who can 
love without being loved.”’ 

‘‘There is no need that you should, though 
‘love unreturned hath gracious uses’— it en- 
riches the world’s good.’’ 

‘*T’m not bothering about the world’s good.” 

** You should.”’ 

‘Yes, 1 know; but I am more selfish than 
altruistic. I was foolish to hope—that is all ; 
and must accept the world’s beatitude : ‘ Blessed 
are they who expect nothing, for they shall not 
be disappointed.’ ”’ 

‘‘Tt is ever the unexpected which happens.’’ 

‘* Not in love.”’ 

‘* What is more unexpected ?”’ 

‘“*Tts return.”’ 

‘*Look at me, Billy. We must stop this word- 
fencing. It has grown too serious to multiply 
words further—to you and also to me. Tell me 
why you do not tell this girl of your love?’ 

‘* Because I am afraid that she would reject it 
and laugh at me.”’ 

‘*The woman who would reject the love of a true 
man, and make light of it, would be unworthy of 
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his love and deserving of his contempt. You do 
not think she is that kind, do you, Billy?’ 

‘* Indeed, no !’’ 

‘*Then tell her. And I am sure that you need 
have no fear of the result. What is worth having 
is worth asking for, isn’t it?”’ 
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DESCRIPTION OF 





“T°O the right, as one enters the river Pasig 
| after a three-days’ voyage from Hong Kong, 
stands the city proper of Manila, surrounded 

by a picturesquely grim old fortress, which must 
have been a marvel of military architecture in 
its day, but is now moss-grown and earthquake- 
rent, with yawning cracks between the stones. 





Odd-looking cannon, green with age, of the kind 





that are occasionally dug up on our southern 
coast and exhibited in museums, are ranged 
along the top, and seem to grin and frown out 
across Manila Bay like half-witted old pensioners 
dreaming of days when the fleets of the great 
Chinese pirate, Limahong, came down and vainly 
stormed the city. Properly manned, however, 








the old walls would still present a formidable 
obstacle to a landed force of bluejackets or ma- 






rines unsupported by modern artillery, surround- 
ed as they are, except for the section washed by 
the river, by a wide and deep moat, which has 
been for years gradually fill- 
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‘*Then tell that vou love her, for I am 
sure that she loves you.”’ 


‘You are? 
mean—No?”’ 
‘¢T mean—Yes !’’ 


\ think you know her? You 
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guarded by day. Within and under the walls are 


many dungeons, evil of odor and grewsome of re- 
nown, one of which, lying close to the river, is 
known as the Black Hole of Manila, having ac- 
luring the recent insurrection 
from the fact that a large number of prisoners were 
confined there in 


quired notoriet 


. body, many of whom were suf- 
focated by overcrowding, which, it is only fair to 
say, was partly due to the solicitousness of the 
Spanish sentry overhead, who, when a shower of 
rain came up, covered the only means of ventila- 
tion with a tarpaulin to keep his prisoners from 
getting wet ! 
The city inside consists of fair-looking blocks 
of houses and shops, built in the Spanish fash- 
ion, with a due regard for the voleaniec nature of 
the soil, divided from each other by narrow, ill- 
paved streets; and a number of really beauti- 
ful churches and cathedrals, many of which, with 


true Spanish bigotry, were planned and erected 





ing up with mud and filth of 
the consistency of cold mo- 
lasses, presenting a perfect soil 
for the rankest and most noi- 
some growth of tropical vege- 
tation. It is said that the au- 
thorities fear to make any ef- 
fort to clear it out or stir it up, 
as any such attempt would be 
surely followed by the cholera. 

Even as it is, to cross it 
without scaling-ladders would 
be a practical impossibility ; 
but, once across, the rawest 
militia recruit who could not 
clamber up the walls would be 
considered physically disquali- 
fied. Entrance to the city at 
the gates is effected by draw- 
bridges, which are raised 
every night and _ jealously 
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with the idea that their purpose would render 
them invulnerable to earthquakes. 
cordingly present a more or less dilapidated ap- 
pearance, some lying in actual ruins to-day as a 
result of the great earthquake of 1882. 
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the first pukha typhoon which came that way 
reduced about half of it to a disorganized jumble 
of beautifully cut blocks of stone. And thus it 
stands to-day, only serving as a promenade on 
warm evenings for the gilded youth of Manila, 


and as a monument to 








Spanish shortsighted- 
ness and lack of ex- 
ecutive ability. 

Across the bay to 
the westward stands 
Cavité, the naval sta- 
tion, with dry docks 
and facilities for re- 
pairing men-of-war, 
worked by gangs of 
villainous-looking con- 
victs. This was the 
scene of a promptly 
suppressed insurrec- 
tion of native troops 
in the year 1876, and 
of the glorious victory 
of Commodore Dewey 
and his American 
squadron over the 
Spanish ships and forts 
on May Ist of this 
year. 

Outside Manila, but 


NATIVE RESTAURANT BY THE WAYSIDE. within sight of the 


Altogether there is 
a weird, medizeval at- 
mosphere about the 
old city within ‘‘ The 
Walls,’’ which makes 
it hard for one to re- 
alize that it stands 
on a tropical island 
thousands of miles 
distant from Spain, 
with naked savages 
roaming the forests 
not twenty miles 
away. 

At an angle to the 
bank of the river at its 
mouth extends what 
was intended for a 
noble breakwater and 
protection for vessels 
against the seas of 
the huge open bay. 
It was built during 
the interval between 
typhoon seasons, but 
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malodorous little 
most of the business 
offices, and the hotels, clubs and 
fashionable shops, and outside of 
this district, away to the east and 
southeast, extends the general na- 
tive quarter, with its thousands 
huts, standing on stout bamboo 
gs, and thatched all over with 
nipa leaves, resembling 
nothing so much as great hairy 
Still further up the river, 
the shops, the streets 
widen into broad avenues, lined 
with the stately residences of 
Spanish merchants and officials, 
id furthest out of all stands the 
governor's palace, in the midst of 
ittractive grounds, with a group 


across a 


ral, are 


beyond 
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walls, are the places of fashionable and popular 
resort : the Plaza de Toros, the gorgeous, ill-kept 
Botanical Gardens, and the Luneta, or open park, 
where the artillery band used to play in the 
evenings to crowds of slowly strolling, fan-wav- 
ing sefioritas and white-clothed cabal- 
leros, but which has since been the 
scene of bloody executions of insurgent 
leaders and suspects by the Spaniards. 
Directly across the river, and ex- 
tending to the mouth, which is filled 
at all times as far as the lowest bridge 
with small steamers, strange-looking 
sailing craft and huge cascos, stands a 
large business district, with big, noisy 
hemp presses and ( ware- 
houses), and here, in contrast with 
the quiet within the walls, hundreds 
of naked, gabbling Chinese coolies trot 
to and fro, lugging bales of hemp and 
tobacco, and great, ungainly carabaos 
or water-buffaloes toil painfully along, 
tugging primitive carts, creaking un- 
der loads of moist, unpleasant-looking 
bags of raw sugar. 
Here, also, close to the shore, is the 
typhoon signal, erected by the Jesuit 
fathers to warn the big sailing ships 
which lie in a stately line a mile out 
in the bay, and the lighters and canoes 
flying back and torth, when a tiny 
dip in the horizon denotes to the ever- 
watchful eyes in the observatory that 
a typhoon is on its way. 
Further up on this bank of the river 


godowns 


f swaggering Moorish soldiers 
forever lounging at the gate. 

All this civilized territory outside the walls 
is divided into pueblos, each of which has its own 
church, capitan (or chief, who wears a black 
Tuxedo over his white shirt, and carries a cane), 
and its own day for fiesta, or general celebration 
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of the date of its patron saint’s birth or death. 
Besides the Spanish and Moorish troops which 
constitute the artillery forces and the governor’s 
bodyguard, there are two or three regiments of 
native infantry, which have done good service in 
their day during the Tonquin war, across the 
China Sea, but whose lately acquired habit of 
deserting in squads to the insurgents, taking 
with them their rifles and ammunition, has 
served materially to disorganize the Spanish 
Philippine army and to add to that of the in- 
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in case of resistance. At the same time they 
are invariably civil, dignified and courteous to 
foreigners, and I have never heard of a case 
wherein a gquardia overstepped the bounds of his 
authority. The guardia civil of Spain and her 
colonies is the ideal police force of the world. 

It is difficult to make even an approximate 
estimate to-day of the numerical population of 
Manila, but it probably consists of from 270,000 
to 300,000 souls. The largest proportion of 
these, excepting the natives themselves, is com- 

















SCENE ON THE 


surgents. In addition to these is the guardia 
civil, corresponding to the gendarmerie of France ; 
civil policemen, composed of natives picked out 
on account of their physical and moral qualifica- 
tions, and there probably does not exist a finer 
body of policemen in the world. 

Each man of the guardia is armed during the 
day with a revolver and bolo, or heavy native 
knife, as broad as one’s hand and over a foot 
long, either of which he is empowered to use, 
according to his discretion to their fullest extent 
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posed of Chinese and so-called Chinese natives, 
exceeding even that of the Spaniards. There is 
a large colony of Germans and Swiss, who, ac- 
cording to rumor, are mainly responsible for the 
present and recent uprisings, and also a handful 
of Scotch-Englishmen ; not too small a handful, 
however, to maintain an ‘‘ English club”’ in the 
suburbs, and a “ Tiffin Club’’ down-town. The 
saying goes in the Far East that if an English- 
man, a Spaniard and an American were to be 
left upon a desert island, the first would organize 
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a club, the second build a church, 
third start a newspaper. 





and the 


Half a dozen Americans are all that remain 
in Manila now, in sad contrast to the ‘‘ old 
days,’’ when two great American business 
houses flourished only to go down almost to- 
gether with a crash that was heard around the 
world. What is now the English club house 
was built by one of these great houses for 
its ‘‘junior men,’’ and on its back veranda 
white—very white—men ‘“‘lie off’? on Sun- 
days and holidays, and watch the cocoa-nut 
rafts drift by from the ‘‘ enchanted lake,’’ and 
read six-weeks’ old papers and dream of New 
England pines and Scottish heather, ten thou- 
sand weary miles away. 

Most of the business in Manila is carried 
on by Chinese merchants, who bring up hemp, 
sugar and tobacco from the lower provinces, 
and deal with the English and American 
houses. ‘The mechanics, artisans and coolies 
are also Chinese almost to a man, for the 
Manila native, in spite of his robust and 
muscular appearance, seems to be incapable 
of performing hard physical labor, beyond 
that of plowing muddy ‘“‘ paddy-fields’’ and 
raising unreliable crops of rice. This is prob- 
ably due to the fact that he is a composite of the 
Malay, Chinese and Polynesian races, with per- 
haps a dash of unrecognized Spanish, English 
or American blood. They make excellent clerks 
and servants, being very intelligent, willing, and 
as a rule honest, but it is an unexplainable fact 
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A FAMILY GROUP FROM THE NORTH OF THE ISLAND. 


that they, a vegetable-eating people in their own 
climate, die like sheep during an epidemic of 
jungle fever (calentura), while the Americans and 
Englishmen, who cannot get along without their 
beef and mutton, when caught by the fever, only 
curse their luck, go down-town and write blue let- 
ters to folks at home. 
The negritos or little 
black men, who are to 
be found in the north- 
ern part of the Island 
of Luzon, are sup- 
posed to be direct de- 
scendants of the Phil- 
ippine aborigines, and 
to represent the an- 
cestors-of the Manila 
boys, or ‘‘ Filipinos ”’ 
of to-day. They are 
little, dwarfed crea- 
tures, with enormous 
heads of frizzly hair, 
very dark in color, 
with most brutal feat- 
ures. Too ignorant 
even to build huts 
they wander in bands 





A NATIVE GROUP INCLUDING ‘‘ CARABAOS.”’ 


through the forests, 
sleeping wherever 
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The intense heat 
which prevails in Ma- 
nila, with but slight 
variation all the year 
around, prevents any 
form of outdoor recre- 
ation between the 
hours of 9 a.m. and 
5 Pp.M., and Sundays 
and holidaysare given 
up to ‘‘ lying off’’ in 
pajamas — reading, 
smoking, and card- 
playing, or possibly 
to writing letters to 
‘*the peopleathome.”’ 

Once, during my 
stay there, the ther- 
mometer registered 
74°, and this was at 
four o'clock on a 
morning late in De- 
cember, which was 
considered to be 
something remarka- 

darkness finds them, and subsisting upon fruits ble, as was also the fact that we voted to stop 
and what game they can secure by means of the punia over theclub mess-table that evening, 
bows and arrows. Their language 
consists of whistles and chirps, not 
unlike the voices of the parrots and 
monkeys by which they are sur- 
rounded. At the same time it is said 
that they are monogamous, and those 
of them who have been captured as 
children and brought up amidst civil- 
bitis ization, have developed all the charac- 
teristics proportionate to the refine- 
ment by which they were invested. 
The only trace of resemblance between 
the negritos and their distant cousins, 
the so-called ‘‘ Filipinos ”’ of Manila, 
is in the curious meeting of the eye- 
brows over the nose, giving the latter 
a peculiarly lowering, savage cast of 
countenance, quite at variance with 
their general temperament. This, 
strangely enough, is particularly no- 
ticeable among the women, who are 
otherwise very attractive in appearance, 
with their plump figures and magnifi- 
cent hair, often falling to their ankles ; 
though their habit of washing the 
aforesaid hair in unfragrant cocoa-nut 
oil and of chewing the blood-red betel- 
nut is conducive to admiration at a 
distance. 
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because we were cool enough without 
it, a thing which had not been done 
for twenty years. 

After a sojourn of fourteen months 
I sailed for Hong Kong, and thence to 
Yokohama, fever-stricken, weak and 
fifty pounds under my normal weight, 
confidently expecting to be buried in 
the Pacific Ocean, at the spot where it 
is seven miles deep, and never to see 
Boston again, and convinced of three 
things—that it was good to drink a 
glass of fresh milk which had not 
come from a water-buffalo cow ; that 
it was good to hear my own lan- 
guage spoken undiluted with Spanish 
phrases; and that Manila was no 
place for a white man. 

The City of Manila is particularly 
interesting since its capture by the 
American squadron, under Commo- 
dore Dewey, for, although no official 
report of this capture has been made 
up to the time of these pages going to 
press, it is known that the city was 
taken. Just what disposal will be 


made of the Philippine Islands by the United zine for January, 1897. The excellent map on 
States will be the subject of much discussion. the following page will give the reader a | 
An article giving a general sketch of the islands, good idea of the extent of the islands and their 


with illustrations, was published in this maga- location. 
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By OTTO 
9X 1G, thick fog, at three 
/] o'clock in the afternoon. 


** Only three o’ clock !’’ she 
sighs. Slower and slower 
shepliestheneedlethrough 


the embroidery. At last 
she drops it. She rests her 
head on her hand and 
stares gloomily into the dim, gray fog. So 


bright and sunny a morning, and now so hazy ! 
Who would have thought that the weather would 
change like this? 
her own life. 

different to her. 


However, it was so much like 
Moreover, everything was so in- 
Yes, her life resembled just this 


day. A short, sunny youth, and then—— 
At first her matrimonial life had been so 
blissful. Not too loud and too joyous, like her 


Like the 
noontime of a June day, when the silvery rye 
is waving, and the roses bow their heads under 
the warm kiss of the sun. 

Alas ! it is cold within her room. She pokes 
her stove and glares into its fire, as she before 
looked into the fog. How that glooms! ‘* Bah ! 
you think yourself so important, fire! If I did 
not continually feed you, in a couple of hours 
you would be ashes.”’ 


maiden days, however so wonderful. 


They had not ‘caused each other any direct 
grief, they had not broken their marriage vows. 
But they had forgotten to put fresh fuel on their 
conjugal fire, so the heat had died out. This 
noon they had had again a “‘scene’’ together— 
a speechless scene. These are always the most 
He had never been of a talka- 
tive personality, but hers was not a quiet temper. 
However, she had learned to have it. Gradu- 
ally, quite imperceptibly, the dangerous state is 
reached—the unconsolable. They do not under- 
stand each other. She shrinks her shoulders. 
Ten full years are gone by, until to-day, until 
this moment. What a weary time for both ! 
All at once a thought flashes through her head ; 
a thought that, like a sinister butterfly, has van- 
ished and returned several times. She always 
drove it back as something impossible, horrible ! 
To-day she welcomes this thought. 


dangerous ones. 


To make an 
end—not to wait any longer, until everything is 
burnt to ashes! Then she shudders. No, no, 
not that ! 

From the bamboo table she takes her key- 
basket with a peculiar smile. 
Vol. XLVI.—5. 


How long yet? 


LITILE 


SHOES. 








BEYER. 


A shawl around her shoulders, she leaves her 
room on the se floor. 
hallway of the third story. 
music teacher si 


ond She steps over the 

The consumptive 
ngs with her miserable voice and 
ecstatic expression : ‘‘ He has Come in Storm and 
Rain.’’ Lisa smiles a pitiful smile. But for 
what is this pity? Is not this poor fool quite 
happy—far more happy in her phantasies than 
she? ‘ Have I any right to pity anybody ?”’ she 
mutters to herself, and then climbs up another 
flight of stairs. 

On her way she counts the doors, and unlocks 
Here, at this height, it’s pretty light. 
Trunks, boxes and open drawers fill the room. 

Lisa bends over in front of a box and opens it. 
Packages with letters, dried flowers, little trink- 
ets and similar relics. -They all tell their stories, 
but Lisa has forgotten these. Over a silver heart 
wax she shakes her head, 
it the vy mean. 


room 5. 


and a strawberry of 
not knowing wl 

They are remembrances of her maiden days 
—the most pre 
wedded life. In 
in her parlor, a 
a pious look. 


ious that she brought into her 
former times the casket stood 
| she frequently gazed at it with 
But, later on, Charles had made 
her so many more sumptuous presents that the 
casket—which according to its exterior showed no 
marks of extreme age—had been banished to 
the garret to share the fate of all dethroned gods. 
bound in red morocco with 
Lisa opens it. 
seventeen vears old,’’ she reads. 
irfully. Seventeen years! Like 
spring air it arises from the moldy pages. She 
reads from fragments:e How much sweet folly, 
hope, longing, expectation and_ silliness lies 
buried there! Lisa throws the book back into 
the box. Itiss 
**Was I that 
have written that.”’ 
The photograph 


There lies a book 
gilt edges and borders. 
“To-day lam 


She smiles t 


» sweet, but so strange to her. 
mee? Every and any girl could 
of an actor with whom she 
had been infatuated falls into her hands. She 
tears it up in a careless way. The painted, worn 
out face now causes her disgust. The cotillion 
bouquets and other relics she throws with con- 
tempt back the box ; withered flowers sur- 
round her, a brown tea-like dusty substance is 
blown into her nostrils. And yet they once had 
color and scent. But these things are of no 
value if they have nothing more to tell—if one 
has forgotten their stories. 


into 
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She sighs: ‘‘I think I shall take nothing 
along.’’ Suddenly she exclaims: ‘‘ What is 
that ?”’ 

It is a little article wrapped up in tissue paper, 
and Lisa smiles in advance, skeptical and con- 
temptuous, while she unfolds it. Into her lap falls 
an insignificant little baby shoe. She looks at it 
a long, long time, and her eyes slowly fill with 
tears that drop on the little shoe. And softly, en- 
dearingly, she strokes it. It is a soft, small shoe, 
of colored leather, only a little mottled and with 
curly lining, a shoe for the first pedal movements 
of a child. It relates to a brief, hardly to her 
conscience reaching joy of a mother. She her- 
self, then only half a child, yet, fearing more 
than longing for the appearance of the little one. 
That’s why she did not keep the child after it 
was born. And the little feet over which the 
shoes were worn have gone to rest before tiring 
from the dust of Mother Earth. 

Yes, she has been mourning, when the tender, 
childlike play of a mother with the living little 
doll was over, but she has forgotten it. How- 
ever, this very moment she feels that she was 
missing it all these long ten years, every day, 
every hour. She presses the little shoe to her 
cheek, a wild longing seizes her. Oh, but once 
to feel those little arms around her neck ! 

Charles, of course, has long forgotten. What 
is a baby of a few months toa man? Men love 
their children only from the moment when they 
can make a show of them. And so little a girl 
—the disappointment of her birth is not forgiven 
her so soon. Charles wished himself a son, of 
Lisa’s tear-stained eyes look through 
the garret skylight into the fog, which she can- 
not distinguish. She sees her little one in all 
the phases of its ten years’ life. 

The chubby baby, walking along, holding the 
furniture, as it cannot stand on its feet; then 
the two year-old, babbling its baby language ; 
then the talkative age, the age when the ques- 
tions come pouring in, when the large eyes look 
so questioning and baffle so frequently. 

The first knitting. She sits on a foot-bench, 
her fingers and her elbows spread. 
the rosy tip of her little tongue. Then lessons 
in reading by mamma and sweet, silvery sounds 
which she calls ‘‘ singing.’’ 

The first school-day ! What a quiet good-by, 
and yet how excited the little heart, and what a 
merry, joyous return after school-hours, without 
handkerchief and hair-string, however, with an 
escort of questionable “‘ girl friends.’’ During 
the following vears her stockings are always full 
of holes on knees and legs, 


course ! 


You can see 
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After this she has become a tall, conscientious 
girl, her blond hair worn in a net and doing her 
French exercises. Sometimes she makes mamma 
blush by her inquisitiveness—she still believes in 
mamma’s knowledge of everything. It will not 
last very long, for the little one is so smart, 
much smarter than her mamma. 

She possesses her father’s keen brains and his 
thoughtful eyebrows. Yet, she has her mother’s 
impulsive nature. How would they otherwise 
agree so well together ? 

The lonely woman moans from this torture. 
In crazy tenderness she weeps tear after tear on 
the little shoe, and covers it with kisses. It is 
the only thing that is left her. After a pause 
she is puzzled, and takes the time-worn tissue 
paper in which the little shoe was enveloped. 
Nothing on the floor she finds—absolutely noth- 
ing. She empties the whole box. Carelessly she 
throws all the tokens of her maiden days on the 
floor. She is looking for the other shoe. These 
two little shoes she wants to take with her when 
she leaves—nothing else. Then she meditates. 
Perhaps she will find it under her writing desk, 
where they formerly were kept lying. 

The relics are thrown back into the box. It 
is nearly dark now. Pressing the little shoe to 
her heart, she runs down stairs. The consump- 
tive is still singing—this time a sweet, foolish, 
little cradle song. 

Lisa smiles with a proud smile. ‘‘ What does 
she understand thereof !’’ And then she feels a 
deep pity for the poor woman. She hastens to 
light her parlor. But the little shoe is not under 
the writing desk. 

She is in despair—she hunts again. In 
breathless haste she opens every drawer and 
turns its contents over and over. A stack of 
old letters and new writing paper lies around 
her. And, to make things worse, at the end of 
her search, she is unable to remember whether 
she really saved both shoes. 

While her despair, her haste, her excitement 
have almost overpowered her, a deep, slow, clear 
voice is asking, ‘‘ Can I help you, child?’ 

She looks into the face of her husband with a 
frightened look. 

‘* Already returned, Charles ? 
not help me.”’ 

‘‘ Who knows—I often found some of your be- 
longings !’ He stretches out his hand, uninten- 
tionally, for the little package in the age-worn 
tissue paper and opens it. 


No, you can- 


‘* Let go,’’ she says—she is excited and grasps 
for it —‘‘it is mine, yes mine ! 


> 


I give it to you! 


And never can 
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Her eyes gleam. 
‘*And I won’t give you mine,’’ he answers, 
with trembling lips. 

‘¢ You know where it is! You have it——’ 

‘‘Within my writing desk. It’s with your 
letters. She would be a big girl now.’’ 

There lies a world of pain, tenderness and 
longing within these simple words. 
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AG @8-NE lovely afternoon, just 
tracey = eleven years ago last May, 
Ve a party of artists and lit- 
Bs erary people left the Palace 


Ip 4 Hotel, San Francisco, in 
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order to catch the Oakland 
‘® Ferry connecting with the 
train for Merced, which 
was at that time the terminus of the railroad 
building to the Yosemite Valley. At Merced the 
party took stage for ‘‘ Clark’s,’’ located not far 
from the Yosemite, and in close proximity to the 
Mariposa group of big trees (Sequoia Gigantia). 
They had arrived at ‘‘ Clark’s’’ on the evening 
of the second day from ’Frisco, and went into 
cantonment among the detached cottages of that 
famous hostelry. 

At an early hour the following morning Hos- 
ton sauntered down into the pony yard to look 
over the wretched quadrupeds that were to con- 
stitute the conveyance for the party. <A white- 
eyed mustang gave somewhat greater promise of 
vivacity than the balance of the dejected crea- 
tures strung along the fence, and Hoston selected 
this agile little quadruped for his own use during 
the day, little dreaming into what trouble its 
activity would launch him. By seven o’clock 
the whole party had breakfasted and mounted 
for the trip to the trees. Their way led along a 
bridle path that skirted the base of the hills, 
which were becoming rather precipitous in that 
locality. 

As Hoston felt coursing through his veins 
the exhilarating atmosphere of those altitudes, 
heightened by the freshness of early morning, he 
gave his white-eyed mustang its head and can- 
tered briskly through the woods until he had 
overhauled each member in turn of the plod- 
ding cavalcade, at the head of which rode a 
number of ladies, among them a_ blooming 
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Lisa rises. She notices the wrinkles on his 
forehead, that no golden-haired daughter can 
stroke away ; his tired eyes, his faltering lips. 
With a sigh that shakes her whole frame she 
throws her arms around his neck. 

He tenderly strokes her dark hair. 

‘** How excited my little wife is !’’ 
Then his own tears mingle with hers. 
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Frisco widow, escorted by an Englishman by 
the name of Mortimer. These Hoston saluted, 


and, whirling about, cantered back toward the 
rear of the procession. Before he had ridden 
far he espied a cluster of wild-roses growing on 


the hillside, and leaning over in his saddle he 
picked a bunch of them, and hurried forward 
again to present the blooming widow with the 
first trophies of the wilderness. It was evident 
that she was greatly pleased, for she selected 
from the bunch a very pretty half-open bud, 
produced a pin and motioned to Hoston to ride 
close beside her. This he was by no means 
loath to do, and managed it so well that when 
she leaned forward to pin the boutonniére on his 
lapel he felt the delicate tendril of a golden curl 
against his cheek 

Mortimer, who had been watching this pro- 
ceeding, and glowered blackly upon him when 
he handed the roses to the widow, at this point 
could contain himself no longer, but burst forth 
somewhat to the following effect : ‘‘I say, now, 
you're making yourself altogether too familiar. 
[ call it down right rubbish. You had better go 
back to the rear, where you belong.”’ 

The suddenness of this outburst in the very 
midst of the triumph and pride of his gallantry, 
stunned Hoston into speechlessness. He had 
turned and was sneaking back toward the 
rear, very much crestfallen, when Bracebridge 
Hemyng, the author of the ‘‘ Jack Harkaway ” 
stories ; Senator Conover, a Florida carpet-bag- 
ger; Captain Jack Crawford, the ‘‘ poet scout’’; 
a Mr. Hutchinson, who had figured in a duel or 
two in Paris ; and General Govin, a Cuban pa- 
triot of the revolt of 1876, stopped him. 

They had seen and heard the whole proceed- 
ing, and the ready wit of Hemyng (who was the 
greatest practical joker in the world), saw ata 
glance a rare chance for a lot of fun. He imme- 
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diately said, ‘‘ You must challenge him. We _ tain Jack’s sombreros and Hemyng’s huge meer- 
will arrange a mock duel. Yes, I have it; when schaum pipe, so that he presented quite a for- 
we stop at the trees you must demand satisfac- midable appearance, leaning as he walked on 
tion. Land the Cuban will be your seconds; Hemyng’s arm, and puffing volumes of tobacco 


‘ the senator and Hutchinson can act for Mort- smoke over his shoulder. They could not have 
imer, and Captain Jack, here, will make an ex- timed their approach to the spring with greater 
cellent referee.’’ nicety, for they were practically out of sound 


While he was thus rapidly maturing his and sight of the other members of the party 
scheme, Hoston was getting madder and madder, when they met Conover and Mortimer. Hemyng 
as the sting of the insult festered in his breast, and Conover nodded, while Mortimer and Hosgton 
and he told Hemyng he would fall in with his scowled. As they were about to pass Hoston 
plans, and that he didn’t care much whether it stepped out in front of Mortimer and accosted 


was a mock duel or a real one. him : ‘I say, Mortimer, you insulted me back 
Immediately the six of them got their heads there before the ladies, and I demand an apol- 

close together, and after much subdued conspir- ogy !’’ . 

ing arranged the commencement of the plot, Mortimer replied with something to the effect 

which gradually grew under Hemyng’s cunning that he ‘‘ might go the blooming devil.”’ 

wit into the monstrous practical joke that set the Hoston was dallying with his left-hand gaunt- 


whole country wagging its tongue about Hoston let glove, and closed with Mortimer instantly, 
and the beautiful widow. It was arranged that slightly brushing his cheek with the loose glove 
Senator Conover should manage Mortimer so in approved French style. Mortimer jumped 
that they would have an opportunity of meeting backward and thust his hand in his side pocket 
him apart from the rest. Captain Jack, Mr. as though to pull a weapon. This was only a 
Hutchinson and the Cuban were to keep off all bluff, for nothing of an alarming nature was re- 
intruders, and Hemyng was to take charge of vealed. At this point, in order to carry out the 
Hoston, who now began to enter thoroughly comedy and give the practical jokers an oppor- 
into the fun of the thing. He really felt deeply tunity to get in their fine work, Hoston waived 
incensed so that he was the more ready to yield Mortimer to Hemyng for any further communi- 
to the plans of his friends, who proposed to cation with him he might choose to make. At 
make an opportunity for reprisal that would be this, Corover, with apparent solicitude, offered 
suitable in all respects. He did not have to his services to Mortimer; and as Hoston swag- 
wait long for the initial movement of the little gered away toward the spring, puffing Hemyng’s 
mountain drama. They were already in the meerschaum like a locomotive, he left the trio 
vicinage of the huge monarchs of the Mariposa in excited consultation. He swaggered about a 
| ee group of trees, and the guide halted the party great deal the whole afternoon, and what with 





| : just where a fallen tree afforded a convenient his accoutrements of sombrero, duster, meer- 
| point for tying their animals. Along the trunk schaum, top-boots and gauntlet gloves, filled 
‘ of this monster for three hundred feet a path- Mortimer’s heart with a great dread. His ap- 


way had been formed by the multitude of tour- pearance was altogether too exotic to impose on 
ists who had visited the spot, and members of any one who had even a slight familiarity with 

the party started up and down the great trunk Western ways. 
three and four feet abreast. After the party had arrived back at ‘‘Clark’s,”’ 
Hemyng, while keeping his eye on Conover, and just prior to the announcement for supper, 
avoided Mortimer, until he saw Conover ap- Hutchinson came to Hemyng’s apartment and in- 
proach Mortimer and lead him off toa spring, formed him that Mortimer and Conover had gone 
located in the midst of a group of small willows into the barroom. Hemyng and Hoston at once 
a short distance from the halting place. Then started forthe bar themselves. Hoston had added 
bit he said to Hoston, ‘‘The time has now come ;_ to hisequipments, since returning, a belt filled with 
there is only one path to that spring, and you cartridges borrowed from the stage-driver. This 
must manage to meet the senator and Mortimer added to his ferocious appearance not a little. 
in that path on the verge of those willows He had also borrowed an old Mexican spur from 
yonder.”’ an attaché of the hotel, which rattled ominously 
They saw Conover drink and hand the cup as he stamped through the hall. When the bar- 
to Mortimer, then they started. Hoston was tender inquired of Hoston what he would take, 
wearing a long linen ulster and a rakish pair of he replied, in a sepulchral voice: ‘‘ Brandy— 
gauntlet gloves. He had borrowed one of Cap- strong brandy !’’ Mortimer turned visibly paler 





A LITTLE MOU. 
as Hoston swallowed this decoction with a jerk. 
They so arranged it that Hemyng and Hoston 
sat at the same table with Mortimer and Cono- 
ver. All were seated when they came in ; every 
eye was fixed upon them, scanning their move- 
ments. They marched to their places like a 
couple of troopers, and when they had seated 
themselves Hoston pulled out grimly from his 
belt a large bowie-knife, borrowed from the cook, 
and placed it on the table in front of his plate. 
Mortimer’s eyes fairly popped from their sockets 
when he saw Hoston do this. 

After the meal Hemyng, Hutchinson, Harry 
Ogden (an artist), Captain Jack and one or two 
others, including Hoston, betook themselves to 
Hemyng’s room to smoke and discuss the situa- 
tion. They had not been long engaged when a 
rap was heard at the door. They all felt in- 
stinctively that Mortimer was outside. Hemyng 
comprehended the situation, and at once turned 
down the light and enforced profound silence. 
He then went softly to the door, unlocked it, 
cautiously removed the key and abruptly stepped 
out, closing and locking the door behind him. 
The walls and partitions of Clark’s hostelry were 
for the most part composed of pasteboard, and 
they could consequently hear perfectly well 
every word uttered in the conversation that fol- 
lowed between Mortimer and Hemyng. Morti- 
mer began, as soon as Hemyng fronted him, by 
asking if Hoston was inside. Hemyng replied 
that he was, and that he was keeping him seques- 
tered in the profoundest darkness. Mortimer in- 
quired in amazement what he was doing that for. 
Hemyng replied that it was for the purpose of 
perpetuating his suave frame of mind, on the 
principle that bulldogs and gamecocks are kept 
in the dark. Mortimer said he wanted to see 
Hoston—that he wanted to apologize ; that he 
rather liked Hoston than otherwise, and was ready 
to do anything in his power to salve Hoston’s 
wounded feelings. This sort of thing wouldn’t do 
at all for Hemyng. ‘‘ No, no!’’ he said ; ‘‘it’s too 
late. Hoston is now in a very ugly mood. Hos- 
ton demands blood ; nothing but gore will satisfy 
him. I can scarcely restrain him now myself.’’ 
At this those inside could fairly hear Mortimer’s 
knees rattle together. He pleaded to be allowed 
to apologize and make reparation, and positively 
and blankly refused to fight. Hemyng’s origin- 
ality of fancy, nerve, resource of language and 
imperturbable demeanor were displayed in such 
an inimitable way in the sotto roce dialogue, that 
those within would fain have relieved themselves 
by bellowing forth their merriment in peals of 
boisterous laughter. To prevent this they rolled 
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on the bed and stuffed quilts and pillows in their 
mouths, 

Hemyng prolonged the dialogue as far as the 
range of his invention possibly could, ringing 
the changes on Hoston’s ferocity and thirst for 
blood ; and finally declared to Mortimer that if 
he didn’t fight, Hoston would have the right, 
ules of the code duello, to insist 
of Mortimer’s seconds—either 
Conover or Hutchinson—for fight Hoston must 
and would, if he This 
possibility and interpretation of the code 
seemed to act as a sort of safety-valve on Morti- 
mer’s fears, for he immediately said that if either 
wanted to fight Hoston they 

would be d d if he would 
is he walked away. They em- 
to follow Mortimer and watch 
He reported that Mortimer went 
room and locked himself in. 
Mexican a couple of dollars to 
and, having thus disposed 
e night, they proceeded with 


according to the 1 
upon fighting one 


had to fight a buzz-saw. 


the 


of those gentlen 
might do so, but } 
fight, and with t 

ployed a Mexica 
his movements 
immediately to 
They paid thie 


mat, 


+} 


sleep on his door 
of Mortimer for 
the fun. 

About nine 
gentlemen 


lock in the evening a party of 
and mysteriously left the 
hotel, going toward the north. 


sile ntly 
This was com- 
posed of Conover, Hutchinson and Harry Ogden. 
Whisperings that a duel was on the tapis were 
abroad, and the ladies of the hotel were filled 
with dismay. About nine-thirty another party 
ntlemen left the hotel, going to- 
This latter party was composed 
of Hemyng, the Cuban, Captain Jack, a local 
physician and Hoston. The night was one of 
those marvelously beautiful moonlight creations 
that Nature loves to throw off at a dash, as it 
in those high altitudes of the ‘‘ Western 


cre 


of mysterious g 
ward the south. 


were, 


Slope.”’ 


The two parties had by previous ar- 


rangement agreed to meet in a certain cafion 
about a mile and a half from the hotel. A soli- 
tary and enormous pine was the conspicuous 
landmark in the cafion. The rendezvous was 
beneath its boughs. The Hemyng party reached 
the spot by a circuitous route in a few minutes, 
and found the Conover party already on the 
ground. It had been arranged that Hutchinson 
should fight Hoston, and he was in the hands of 
Conover and Ogden, while Hoston was acting 
under instructions from Hemyng and Captain 
Jack. In the preliminary arrangements all the 
minutis of the code duello were complied with in 
the strictest manner. Everything was conducted 
with the utmost brevity, as though a mortal 
result was anticipated from the meeting. Fifty 
paces were solemnly stepped off, and Hutchin- 
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son and Hoston were placed at the extremities of 
this fixed distance. Both of them were in their 
shirt sleeves, with the right sleeves rolled up to 
the elbow. Each was armed with a formidzvie- 
looking revolver. As Hoston stood there with 
his back toward Hutchinson, awaiting the signal 
to turn and fire, he was powerfully impressed 
with the grandeur of the scene that was, so to 
speak, coerced’ into serving as a framework to 
their petty, little mock-duel extravaganza. The 
majestic cafion rose up on either hand with its 
dentated edges clearly outlined against a cerulean 
sky; detached masses and fragments of rock 
lay sleeping in the moonlight at its base; the 
tall pine stood like a weird sentinel in the fore- 
ground ; black blotches of forest, far up the 
mountain side, that towered above the cajion, 
contrasted with the still remoter white blotches 
of snow ; while over the whole chaste Dian, rid- 
ing in her car of light, was at once spectator and 
revealer of the scene. 

‘‘One, two, three, fire!’ At the word both 
Hutchinson and Hoston turned sharply on their 
heels, facing each other, and simultaneously 
blazed away into the face of the blessed moon. 
Chaste Dian promptly pulled the cover of a 
cloud that happened to be floating conveniently 
near over her face, and they might have heard a 
little feminine shriek of dismay had the goddess 
not been something like two hundred and forty 
thousand miles out of ear-shot. At the first dis- 


charge of their weapons Hutchinson staggered 
forward, and fell with a dull, sickening thud on 
the greensward. 


His two seconds sprang for- 
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ward to his assistance, and while Conover raised 
his head in his lap, Harry Ogden, the artist, 
smeared a quantity of red pigment over his 
arm and shirt-sleeve. A shutter which, with 
rare forethought had been brought from the 
hotel, was placed in requisition and upon this 
Hutchinson was deposited, while his groans 
rent the air. The poor fellow was borne 
to the hotel and tenderly placed upon his own 
couch. The hotel was soon in a high state of 
agitation, and the guests gathered about in 
groups discussing the duel. Soon Hutchinson 
was surrounded by the ladies, who, at first, pale 
and frightened, were soon, when the real state of 
affairs became manifest, offering mock condo- 
lence to him. They were not, however, fortu- 
nate in deceiving the stage-driver on the night- 
coach carrying the ’Frisco mail. He conveyed 
with it a harrowing tale of carnage to the eager 
press representatives of the coast metropolis, and 
grotesque particulars were telegraphed to the 
New York papers. 

There is a tradition that the next day Mor- 
timer invited everybody to the bar for ‘‘a pick 
up of whisky and bitters’’ to wash away any 
hypothetical stain that might be supposed to 
have attached itself to his courage. Notwith- 
standing this propitiatory offering he was obliged 
to ride in the rear stage the balance of the 
trip, while Hoston mounted beside the bloom- 
ing widow in the front one, and basked in 
her smiles during the remaining days of their 
jaunt through the Arcadian regions of the 
Yosemite. 
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A TWILIGHT IN JULY. 


By EDWARD WILBUR 


MASON. 


Eartu seems to glow with wanton, flaming life— 
The ether with a softness is imbued, 
Which melts the wearied spirit to that mood, 

In which to feel ourselves apart from strife, 

Is ecstasy ; with the green, waving grass, 
The singing birds, and the translucent sky, 
On which the clouds in sunset glory lie, 

We own a bond of union, which, alas! 

Though latter years have weakened, comes at times 
To claim dominion o’er us as in youth ; 

And, as the downcast spirit it sublimes, 
We turn from noisy revelries uncouth, 

And from the city’s follies, and its crimes, 


To ponder on the past, and sigh for Truth ! 
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A were the Quakers have occupied a 








unique and more or less prominent place 

in the Church for about two and a half 
centuries ; and, although they have been the 
cause of more criticism or controversy in propor- 
tion to their numbers than any other constituent 
portion of the Christian communion, I believe I 
am entirely within the truth in saying that they 
always have been, and still are, the least under- 
stood Christian bodies. There are 
causes that have contributed to this 
of which been 
furnished by the ‘‘ pe- 
culiar people’’ them- 
selves. Declaring that 
their mission to 
abolish all forms in 
Divine service, they 
have clung in the past 
with the most intense 
devotion to their own 
forms in non-essential 
things, modes of dress, 
form of speech, styles 
of address, and the like. 
Brought into the world, 
as they claimed and still 
claim, to teach among 
other things, the uni- 
versality of Divine 
Love, yet in the days 
that are gone they rig- 


of several 


result, some 


have 


was 


idly denied their own 


love and fellowship to / 
such of their mem- 
bers as violated certain ELIAS 


regulations and rules a nee 


of discipline in which the uninitiated could detect 
no moral principle involved. These 
encies, some real, some apparent, were surely 
enough to give rise to complete misapprehension 


inconsist- 


in the minds of the great mass of observers, 
who regard a thing, religious or material, in the 
light of the outward appearance which it pre- 
sents, for the reason that they have, at the first, 
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no other means by which to arrive at a judg- 
ment. 

Two other reasons, more intimately connected 
with the inner spirit of Quakerism, contributed 
largely to this popular misapprehension and 
affected even those who, viewing what they were 
pleased to consider Quaker chavacter, and being 
convinced that such results could not spring 
from trifling causes, were earnestly desirous of 
knowing the teachings of the ‘‘strange sect.”’ 
One of these reasons was the fact that the 

Quakers, from the very 
first, steadily refused, 
still refuse, to formu- 
late a written creed ; 
the second was that the 
spirit and essence of 
the Friendly cult— 
George Fox’s doctrine 
or ‘‘ testimony ”’ of the 
‘Inner Light’’—was 
of a character to escape 
many except the most 
faithful searchers, and 
one that, being taken 
as a matter of course 
by the older and more 
thoughtful members of 
the sect, actually elud- 
ed many even of those 
brought up in_ the 
Quaker communion. 
This lack of compre- 
hension of what the 
faith of their fathers 
taught was by nomeans 
entirely to 
the thoughtless, indifferent mem- 
bers of the society. It was largely brought 
about by the peculiar nature of the doctrine 
itself and by the feeling, very common among 
the Quakers, that things spiritual should not, 
cannot, properly be taught by purely intel- 
lectual means. Realizing the danger that such a 
highly idealized principle presented, the younger 
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frivolous or 


Norr.— Previous papers in this series treated of the Baptists, in the December number ; the Presbyterians, 


in the January number; the Methodists, in February ; 


in April; the Reformed Church in America, in May ; 





the Congregationalists, in March; the Episcopalians, 


and the ‘ Disciples of Christ,’ in June. 
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portion of the society in America has formed an 
organization called the ‘‘ Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation,’’ whose purpose may be said to be to 
teach the principles of Quakerism from the 
purely intellectual side. This movement, an in- 
novation in form merely, is producing a greatly 
increased interest among the membership, and a 
lusty growth is beginning to show itself in some 
quarters which is largely attributed to its in- 


NEAL 


fluence, together with that of the ‘‘ First Day ”’ 
schools, as the Friends call the Sunday gather- 
ings for children. 

The dress of Quakerism, that is to say, the 
garb and speech which have always been tra- 
ditionally associated with the sect, may well be 
treated first, though not of the highest order of 
importance, because these go to form the first-— 
often the only—impressions of those whose 
knowledge is confined to what has been seen 





only. The use of the quietest styles, as was com- 
mon in Fox’s day, and of garments differing 
widely from the fashions of later times was a 
part of the strong protest which the early 
Friends felt called upon to make against the 
scandalous and criminal license of the Restora- 
tion period in England, when the whole of ‘‘ po- 
lite’’ society, following the lead of the buffoon 
King Charles II., seemed determined to turn 


pow. 


into contempt all that for which Puritanism had 
stood, its politics and government, its morals 
and religion. In these days it will be admitted 
by most of the adherents of the sect that the 
protest or ‘‘testimony’’ as to plainness of ap- 
parel is to be viewed in the light of its higher 
meaning ; that there is a place for it now is and 
must be perfectly apparent to anyone who will 
read the daily papers, and their endless narra- 


tions of folly and needless luxury. Not long ago 
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a man in New York published 
a book descriptive of what he 
called ‘‘ Society,’’ in which 
he attempted to show that it 
was necessary for ‘‘ fashion- 
able’’ people, in order to 
maintain their ‘‘ position’’ 
fully, to spend annually a 
sum more than enough to 
support the families of two 
hundred skilled workingmen 
for the same length of time, 
and that the mistress of such 
an establishment was ex- 
pected—that is, compelled— 
to pay $10,000 for dress 
alone in a_ twelvemonth. 
Here are rich opportunities 
for the exercise of the 
‘Friendly ’’ spirit; not ne- 
cessarily the old idea that 
persons should wear a se- 
verely plain, unfashionable, 


and very conspicuous dress, or even that there is 
any especial merit in so doing, but that expend- 
itures upon the ‘‘ things which perish ”’ should 
be directed by justice, delicacy, good taste and 


common sense. 


The use of the singular pronoun, in more or 
less strict accordance with grammatical correct- 


ness, which George Fox also 
advised, had a good reason 
in its day. The Quakers put 
the modern democratic ideal 
upon purely religious 
grounds, holding that all 
men were born equal in the 
sight of God, and refusing to 
use the plural pronoun when 
addressing a single person, 
or to raise the hat to anyone, 
for the reason that these were 
marks of respect to those 
higher in artificial rank, and 
therefore forms ‘‘not of 
God.’’ Now that the custom 
of using the plural pronoun 
has become universal, and 
has lost the significance, in 
English-speaking countries, 
which once made it offensive 
to the Quakers, the testimony 
against it has lost much of 
its force. Though dress and 
speech have both been, to a 
great extent, abandoned in 
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England, both are still treated 
with the greatest affection in 
this country, as being insti- 
tutions which are beautiful 
and highly useful in as far 
as they tend to maintain re- 
spect for the spirit and teach- 
ings of the fathers and to 
preserve the continued exist- 
ence of the society. Inasmuch 
as the peculiar form of speech, 
the ‘‘thee’’ and the less used 
‘‘thou,’’ seem peculiarly fit- 
ted to express love in families 
and trust and confidence 
among friends and brethren, 
there is a strong feeling, even 
among the most liberal mem- 
bers of the society, in favor 
of a continued observance of 
the custom; and the opin- 
ion is widely held that it is 
one of the ties tending 
together the Friendly broth- 


ustom of numbering the days 


of the week and month instead of giving them 


the names which 


have been handed down from 


heathen times was one of the protests against 
idolatry in the church. No less an authority 
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TR 


than Lord Macaulay in his 
greatest work forgot the his- 
torian in the partisan far 
enough to cite this custom as 
a ground of derision of the 
Quakers; but no one who 
knows the history of the 
church, either in ancient, 
medieval or modern times, 
will maintain that protests 
against idolatry and the idol- 
atrous spirit have ever been 
out of place; and although 
one must hesitate to use 
seemingly harsh terms as to 
any institution dear to any 
one now living, it must yet 
be admitted, we think, that 
the great regard paid to ges- 
tures, garments and tones of 
voice, as exhibited in the 
ritualistic revival of the last 
twenty or thirty years in 
certain portions of the 
church, is a tendency that 
cannot be regarded in the 
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GEORGE FOX, 
FOUNDER OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 


FROM THE ORIGINAL PAINTING BY SIR PETER LILY, NOW IN POSSESSION 


OF SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
least as a departure from the old idolatrous 
spirit. 

Coming now from the things which are more 
of the outward garb to those which are of the es- 
sence of the Friendly cult, we are at once con- 
fronted with that which has given to Quakerism 
its peculiar position in the church, the cause of 
its vigorous protest against so many things which 
our fellow Christians have in the past regarded 
as of vital importance—that which distinguishes 
it from Calvinist and Churchman, from Roman 
Catholic as well as from Independent or Unita- 
rian—the doctrine of the ‘‘ Inner Light,’’ which, 
according to the Apostle, ‘‘lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world.”’ From this central 
‘‘testimony’’ is derived by various steps, pear 
and more remote, the testimony as to the ‘‘ Free 
Gospel Ministry,’’ as the Friends call it (that is 
to say, the protest against the system of a paid 
professional ministry), the testimony as to the 
method of conducting meetings for worship (in- 
cluding the protest against the use of music as a 
portion of a set, formal service) ; the practice in 
the matter of conducting meetings for business ; 
the ‘‘monthly,’’ ‘‘quarterly’’ and ‘ yearly”’ 
gatherings ; and, in short, all the Friendly tenets 
except such as spring from some express Biblical 
injunctions, like the commandments of Jesus 
against the taking of oaths, and the practice of 
war, or such as arise from historic or general rea- 
sons, like those already explained. The ‘‘ Inner 
Light’? may, | believe, be explained as follows : 
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‘*God has revealed Himself to His chil- 
dren in all ages and by various means ; but 
the most authentic, because the most im- 
mediate, revelation of God is that commu- 
nicated directly to the soul of man by the 
Spirit—that is to say, the ‘Inner Light,’ 
the Divine Presence abiding in us.’’ Or, 
as George Fox used to preach: ‘‘ God hath 
come to teach His people Himself.”’ 

There is a portion of the Christian Scrip- 
tures which has caused a good deal of com- 
ment among scholars, which is not always 
understood in the same light, but which 
has, nevertheless, been much used for doc- 
trinal purposes, meaning by this, used for 
purely sectarian demonstration ; this is the 
first portion of the Gospel according to John, 
already alluded to. Here the Quaker re- 
sorts for the best of his scriptural author- 
ity, for the purpose of proving what he be- 
lieves to be the great truths of eternal, uni- 
versal, ever existing, never ending Revela- 
tion. Here it is we hear of the ‘‘ Word,”’’ 
‘‘which was from the beginning,’’ which 
was God and was sent into the world, whose life 
was the ‘‘ Light of men,’’ which light was the 
‘true Light which lighteth every man _ that 
cometh into the world.’”’ To the Quaker apostle 
and his spiritual children these words are a well 
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of living truth, from which they derive their doc- 
trine or testimony as to the ‘‘ Inner Light,’’ as 
well as the following conclusions as to the same: 

1.—That this ‘‘ Light’’ is the Divine witness in 
our souls. 

2.—That it has always been from the begin- 
ning. 

3.—That it has been given to all men. 

4.—-That it transcends, but does not supplant 
all other sources of authority. 

5.—That it is superior to will and intellect. 

6.—That it is not to be confounded with con- 
science, the latter being the instrument of the 
Light, not the Light itself. 

7.—That the most perfect revelation yet given 
of this light is in the Christian dispensation and 
in Christ, and that the Christ Spirit, taking the 
simple and unambiguous declaration of Jesus that 
he came ‘‘to bear witness to the truth’’ is one 
which, following the Light that was from the be- 
ginning, will lead us into endlessly increasing 
demonstrations and revelations of the truth. 

8.—That the greatest phenomenon resulting 
from the Divine Presence in us is religion ; its 
greatest fruit, righteousness ; its most manifest 
evidence, the yearning of the soul in all ages to 
be raised upward toward the Infinite. 
These principles, it will be seen, make revela- 
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tion an eternal, perpetual, ever progressing thing, 
not the property of a few, nor restricted to a 
certain time in human history. It was this ab- 
solute Catholicity of George Fox and his disciples 
which made for them the greatest number of an- 
tagonists in that portion of the church which 
held to the ideas of election, predestination and 
the like. It was the ‘‘ Free Gospel Ministry,” 
however, growing out of the doctrine of the 
“Inner Light,’ which especially distinguished 
the Quakers from all the other portions of the 
church—from Rome and Geneva, from Catholic 
and Protestant, Evangelical and Unitarian, and 
which contributed mostly to the criticism once 
made of them, that they were ‘‘the most pro- 
testing of Protestants, the most dissident of Dis- 
senters.’’ 

It would consume more than a good-sized mag- 
azine article to note all the historical instances 
in which the great souls of Earth gave expres- 


sion, in some form or other, of the truth of Im- 
mediate Revelation. Whether it was Moses, who, 
on a certain occasion, refused to permit the lead- 


ers of Israel to 
among the peo} 


restrict the freedom of prophecy 
whether it was Socrates, who 
declared that he was moved to his heroic life and 
sublime death by his ‘‘Dzemon’’ or spirit ; or 
whether it was Francisco Bernardone, that shin- 
ing light of 
Roman Cathol 


Middle Ages (called by our 
brethren ‘‘Saint Francis of As- 
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sissi’’ who, refusing the order of the priest- 
hood, preached much the same thought afterward 
promulgated by the Quaker apostle ; in any case 
it would appear that the same thought animated 
all of these rare souls; that to them the real 
presence of the Spirit and its right to free ex- 
pression were actualities in their daily lives, and 
that it was this literal presence which gave them 
the power to do the work they did in the world. 
This late writer who 
keenly realized it said, that ‘‘in us, not of our- 
selves, which makes for righteousness.’’ 

The Quakers go one step further than this, 
however. They hold that not only is the “‘ Inner 
Light’’ the beacon of the race toward its infinite 
destiny ; 


is the something, as a 


they maintain that, inasmuch as there 
is no such thing as a communal or social con- 
science, and as the only conscience or instrument 
of the spirit is the individual illumination, that 
it is to this inward monitor that the appeal must 
be made. It is in reference to this that the 


Quakers speak when they say as to so many du- 
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ties that they are ‘‘ individual concerns.’’ It is 
difficult to conceive of any doctrine more calcu- 
lated to give to an organization the best thought of 
its best members than this, nor one better fitted 
to keep the organization in touch with the best 
thought of the Christian Church ; for not only 
does this doctrine mean that the widest freedom 
of thought is to be permitted ; it means also that 
there should be no obstacle to its expression— 
indeed, that no worship which is not the result 
of the impulse of the ‘‘ Holy Spirit’”’ is worship 
at all. Or, as the Quakers are fond of quoting : 
**God is a spirit, and they that worship Him 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth.”’ 

To such an extent do the Friends carry this 
principle that persons not members are permit- 
ted to speak the light that is in them in meetings 
for worship, decorum being generally the only 
limit set to such communications. 

A later writer in the Edinburgh Review, not a 
member of the society, said that ‘‘it was diffi- 
cult to see how a doctrine of such inherent force 
and vitality as the doctrine of the ‘ Inner Light’ 
could ever have been deemed to be the exclusive 
property of a single sect,’’ and that ‘‘the at- 
tempt so to consider it could only be compared 
to the attempt to confine within a flower-pot a 


thriving young oak.’’ It is only possible to re- 
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WILLIAM PENN, 

FROM AN ENGRAVING BY SARTAIN OF THE PAINTING BY 
ply to this that if is not claimed that George Fox 
was the first to proclaim this great truth to the 
world. All that is claimed for him and the so- 
ciety by the Friends of to-day is, that it is they 


alone that have given this great testimony the 
importance to which it is entitled as the foun- 
tain of all truth. 


Its value as a means of secur- 
ing the widest freedom together with the most 
perfect faith and trust can hardly be overrated. 
It is to the domain of religion what the induct- 
ive reasoning was to philosophy and science, in 
that its tendency is to substitute truth for au- 
thority instead of the reverse. By truth is here 
meant that which we reach by reverential and cease- 
less endeavor to attain to a knowledge of the Divine 
Will. ‘*Authority,’”’ in the sense in which it is 
used here, means thé thought that a past age should 
he permitted to pronounce a finality for our souls for 
all time, this being the idea that finds expression 
in the formulation of written creeds. 
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The ‘‘Inner Light’’ also 
means the ascendancy of con- 
science, and, what is a neces- 
sary corollary therefrom, the 
seeking of righteousness for 
its sake. This last, it 
must be agreed, is the greatest 
triumph of spiritual religion, 
since it removes selfishness in 
all its forms from the domain 
of influence. 


own 


The old woman 
who, according to story, ap- 
peared before St. Louis with a 
torch to burn up Heaven and 
a bucket of water to quench 
hell, might learn 
righteousness for its own sake, 
was a forerunner of the 
Quaker apostle. Her thought 
was expressed by a late writer, 
but in a somewhat different 
form. In the 
Quaker leader with a certain 
great Puritan minister, he 
said that ‘‘ George Fox prayed 
to delivered from = sin: 
Cotton Mather to be delivered 
from hell.’’ It is impossible 
to deny the fact of punishment 
for transgression or the hap- 


so men 


comparing 


be 


piness of virtue, yet, in form- 
ulating ideals for human con- 
duct, it is possible to use these 
facts in a mischievous way, as 
the history of human develop- 

It may also not 
the old 
like beacons from 
world, 


ment shows. 
to say that 


H. INMAN. 

be out of place Hebrew 
prophets, men who stand out 
the religious history of the and 
claimed some ideals which have never been sur- 
passed, were the product of a faith from which 
the later crudities about Heaven and hell were 


pre )- 


almost entirely absent. 

The rule of faith and practice among the 
Friends, which springs next from the doctrine of 
the ‘‘ Inner Light,’”’ is the ‘‘ testimony ’’ in favor 
of the ‘‘ Free Gospel Ministry,’’ as they call it, 
or the protest against the ‘‘ professional min- 
istry.’’ It is a common misapprehension that 
the Quakers’ attitude to the priestly idea is 
based upon the fact that other sects pay their 
The fact is that it is a 
necessary corollary from the main doctrine of the 


clergy stated stipends. 


Friends, as will be seen from the following cita- 
tion from the discipline of a leading yearly 
meeting : 
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‘* Let us keep in remembrance that it is un- 
der the immediate teaching and influence of 
the Holy Spirit that all acceptable worship is 
performed and all true Gospel ministry sup- 
plied ; that this pure and powerful influence, 
in vessels sanctified and prepared by the 
Divine Hand, is the essential qualification to 
that work ; and that, as the gift is Divine, the 
service is freely and faithfully to be discharged 
without any view to reward from any man.” 
The above citation conveys in the most 
complete way the fact that the testimony as 
to a professional ministry is an integral part 
of the central tenet of Quakerism, and this is 
none the less true because the taking of ‘‘ re- 
ward’’ from ‘‘any man”? is inhibited. The 
only impulse that can take a man or woman 
into the ministry (for there is absolute equal- 
ity in Quakerism between the sexes in this 
respect, and always has been), is the desire to 
speak the truth that is in them — to follow 
“The Light.’’ As far as it is possible to 
eliminate self-interest, the Quakers have gone 
with the ministry ; 
any sort whatsoever attaching to any of the 


there are no privileges of 


offices in the service of the meeting. Many 
of the members even pay their own traveling 
expenses when on secular business for the 


meetings ; and those who cannot do so have 
these necessary expenses paid for them without 
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the body of the meeting knowing who they are 
that are thus relieved of the cost. The ministers 


are a portion of the 
congregation in the 
fullest sense of the 
words; and_ the 
Friendly ideal is that 
all of the congregation 
should partake of the 
ministering function, 
in some way or other, 
in some form of serv- 
ice. 

It is worthy of com- 
ment that other Chris- 
tian bodies—notably 
the Methodists, Bap- 
tists and Presby- 
terians—have adopt- 
ed under the name of 
‘*Prayer Meetings” 
a form of divine serv- 
ice which bears a close 
analogy to the meet- 
ing for worship of 
Friends. The key- 
ENGLAND. note of such meet- 
ings is free, spontanc- 
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BUILDING OF THE NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING OF FRIENDS, 


TWENTIETH STREET AND GRAMMERCY PARK, 
ous worship, as the spirit. of each worshiper 
prompts him or her, whether the service be 
speech, song or prayer. The only difference 
between these bodies and the Quakers in this 
respect is that the latter insist that all wor- 
ship shall be of this free, spontaneous, 
‘spiritual ’’ character ; that any set form is an 
obstruction to spiritual freedom, and intervenes 
between the worshiper and the Divine Source of 
all Truth. This is also the real basis of the 
Friends’ objection to music in meetings for wor- 
ship, that it is always a portion of a set form ; 
though there is also the objection that the use of 
music is calculated to encourage the use of senti- 
ments (in hymns) which the singer does not 
understand, and which he might not assent to if 
he did. 
in their meetings for worship when prompted 
thereto by the Spirit ; it is also well to note that 
the old-time prejudice against music in the 
home has pretty well disappeared from among 
the ‘‘ Peculiar People.”’ 

This idea of strictly free and entirely spiritual 
preaching and teaching is one of the oldest in 
both Judaism and Christianity. 


It is known that the early Friends sang 


The reforming 
elements in all the old faiths were made up of 
uncultured or rather of unlettered men—rarely 
priests—who viewed the questions of the age in 
which they lived from the standpoint of right- 
eousness, and spoke emphatically from ‘‘ the 
Spirit.”’ George Fox maintained—using Scrip- 
ture as his authority—that not only was the 
learning of the world not necessary to the 
preaching of the Word; he said that culture 


wa every 


often obscured the ** Light’’ and dried 
up the sources of Divine Inspiration in 
the soul. This does not mean, as his 
antagonists claimed, that the Quaker 
apostle proscribed learning, but that 
the learning of the world was not a 
Aj qualification to the ministry. The 
fact which is within the knowledge of 
that the humblest have 
spiritual gifts of the highest 
order ; and the historical evidence that 
the men who have shed ruin, misery 
and evil examples around them have 
been nearly always able and cultured 


one, 





often 


persons, are both strong testimonials of 
the truth of this contention. 

The influence 
which other sects enjoy as one of the 


strong conserving 

results of the possession of the priestly 
_ | order is exercised among the Friends 
by the strict adherence which they ob- 
serve to the ‘ Unity,”’ as they call it. 
Although in form a religious republic, the Friends 
are in fact an oligarchy ruled by the aged and ex- 
perienced portion of the congregation, to whom it 
is the universal custom to defer, even in the face 
of a numerical majority, could such be deter- 
mined or ascertained to exist. I say ‘‘ascer- 
tained to exist,’’ for the reason that the Friends, 
in their meetings for business, never take a vote 
upon any proposition whatsoever. All things 
are determined in the ‘‘unity’’ of the meeting. 
This unity may be described as follows : 

‘Principles and testimonies, as well as rules 
of procedure which have, by long years of prac- 
tice, proven their usefulness for the purposes for 
which they were designed, should rarely be 
changed. If changed at all, it should be done 
only after the most mature deliberation, and 
only upon a practically unanimous consent of all 
the ‘weighty’ (that is to say, the aged and ex- 
perienced) members of the body.” 

The fact has already been adverted to that the 
Quakers seek to carry their ideas of freedom and 
spontaneity into all their meetings, whether these 
be for worship, business, discipline or instruc- 
tion. The sessions of ‘‘ business’’ meetings are 
always preceded either by a period of silence or 
a meeting for worship. There is no presiding 
officer, no votes are taken on any proposition 
whatsoever, no majority or minority is recorded 
or ascertained ; the leader of the meeting, if he 
could be called so, is the ‘‘clerk’’—a discreet 
member, chosen universally upon the ground of 
experience, fitness and tact, to make minutes 
and give direction to the business, but in all 
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other respects a simple member. It is the com- 
monest thing in such gatherings to hear sermons 
as long and as impassioned as those in the meet- 
ings expressly for worship. In fact, it is difficult 
to draw the dividing line in Quakerism between 
the religious and the secular organization. Most 
Friends would say that no such line of demarca- 
tion existed, that all their meetings were reli- 
gious gatherings ; and this is nearer the truth, 
perhaps, than any description that can be de- 
vised. Such ‘‘ business’’ meetings, the ‘‘ month- 
ly,”’ ‘‘quarterly’’ and ‘‘yearly’’ gatherings, 
each subordinate to the next succeeding in the 
order here given, pass upon the most difficult 
questions of property, and are frequently deeply 
stirred as to matters of faith or practice, yet 
never take a vote or a division. If the clerk, 
from the discussion, deems that the ‘‘ weighty” 
portion of the gathering is nearly enough of one 
mind to be considered ‘‘in unity’’ upon a given 











proposition, it is deemed passed, and is so en- 
tered in the minutes ; otherwise it is passed ‘* to 
a more fitting time.”’ 

Whatever other ‘‘ Christian bodies ’’ may think 
of the doctrine of the Inner Light as a piece of the- 
ology, or as the pronouncement of a numerically 
small portion of the church (provided they in- 
sist upon regarding it in that light), it will, | 
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believe, be generally admitted that it is a doc- 


trine which points 
of the ‘‘ Universal 
Universal Brotherh 
persons, even of 


legiance to the Ch 


knowledge as on 
ideals. Indeed, as 


it was this very worl 
Fox—the result of tl 


large portion of the 

Quakerism, lik 
had its times of f 
changes and deve 


all these, despite 
and eclipse fron 
emerging with ni 
beginning, for wl 
central truth of all 
tion—the Divine R 
still adheres to the 


by man, and tend t 


his children ; and 
hold up to the el 
simplicity of the 
Apostles. For s 
faith and hope, 
their mission to 


ee 
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irresistibly to the conclusion 
Fatherhood of God and the 
od of Man,”’ which so many 
se not professing direct al- 
ristian communion, yet ac- 
the highest possible human 
has been already remarked, 
d-wide catholicity of George 
s doctrine—which excited a 
ntagonism two centuries ago. 
| other religious bodies, has 
its hopes, its yearnings, its 
ment; but notwithstanding 
period of repose, quietism 
vhich it seems now to be 
or, it still stands, as in the 
it deems to be the great 
igion—nay, its very founda- 
elation in the Human Soul ; 
lief that all forms are made 
hide the Father’s face from 
it is to be hoped, always 
the ideal of a return to the 
lays of the Master and the 
in all humility, but in 
1e Quakers believe to be 
thie world. 
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AN ANTONIO, the 
legitimate commer- 
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SAN 
TEXAS, NOW 


Is TO-DAY. 


ANTONIO. 


FAMOUS AS A HEALTH RESORT, 
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Around San Antonio there cluster many inter- 
esting chapters of American history, and some 
of the most famous of the country’s heroes were 
those who died in the defense of the Alamo. 
Colonel Bowie, Davy Crockett, Colonel Travis and 
others were among those who gave up their lives 
at the fall of the Alamo. 

The city has many unique features, and the 
stranger-visitor is entertained for many days 
studying and visiting the numerous places of 
interest. The old 
vents are still in existence, 


churehes and con- 
but most of them 
are but ruins of their former magnificent pro- 


mission 





cial center of the 
southwestern por- 
{ Z tion of the great 
i be State of Texas, is 
’ situated about 200 
1 miles west of Hous- 
4 ton, on the main 
line of the South- 
ern Pacific Rail- 
GENERAL SAM HOUSTON, HERO road. It is some SO 
ee miles southwest of 
Austin, the capital, and 100 miles from 
the Gulf of Mexico. It is a city of 70,000 
population, and has as much of human 
interest connected with its history as any 
other place in the country. It is called 
‘the Alamo City,’’ and also ‘‘ the Mission 
City.’’? It is widely known as a health re- 
sort, on account of the wonderful salubri- 
ousness of its climate, though it is by no 
means dependent on patronage from this 
i source for its business or its fame. The city 


- is built on all sides, it might be said, of a 
beautiful little river bearing the same name. 
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QUAINT SAN ANTONIO. 





portions. The Alamo, about which clings 
more historic value and interest than any 
of the other missions, is right in the heart 
of the city, within a stone’s throw of the 
great Menger Hotel, facing Alamo Plaza 
on the east side. It is still in a good state 
of preservation, although it is but a frac- 
tion of its original size. The ladies of 





San Antonio have formed an association 
for the preservation of the Alamo, and 
they are getting together a fund for the 
purpose of erecting «2 monument to the 
heroes who fell 
in their gallant 
defense of Tex- 




















as. The walls 
of these old 
missions are of 
wonderful qual- 
ity, and were 
evidently built 
to resist the 
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ing could be, having been re- 
paired constantly through its 














strongest an d MAIN PLAZA. 
most hostile attacks. They are from three to six 
feet thick, and built of stone and cement. These 










missions are sit- 
uated around Q 
the city, some 
being as many 
as seven miles 
distant. 

San Antonio, 





was originally 
a Spanish set- 
tlement, and 
dates its origin 
back to 1712. 
It was not un- 
til 1733. how- 
ever, that a con- 












THIRD MISSION, 
long age of 165 years. Before 
the annexation of Texas, San 
Antonio was captured by the 
Mexicans, led by General Cos, 
under General Santa Anna, 
in 1835, and then followed a 
suecession of warlike events in 
thehistory of San Antonio. In 





siderable num- 


SECOND MISSION, 


ber of Spanish colonists came from the Canaries 
when San Antonio de Bexar was granted a mu- 
nicipal charter which embodies six square miles 
of territory on the site of the present city. 
This grant was made by the King of Spain, and 
the land was three miles in each direction from 
the Cathedral of San Fernando, which is the 
geographical center of San Antonio of to-day. 
This old cathedral is still the center of the great- 
est possible interest and reverence from the visit- 
ors and the inhabitants of the city, It was built 
by the monks who had come to Christianize and 
civilize the Indians, the same who had built 
the other missions around San Antonio. San 
Fernando is as well preserved,aa any build- 





the same year, in December, 
General Kdward Burleson, with a Texas army, 


made an attack on General Cos. After five 


days of very close, warm fighting from house 
to house, General Cos was forced to surrender, 
and the Texas soldiers were in possession 
until about sixty days later, in the month of 
February, 1836, when the Mexicans, led by 
Santa Anna himself, 5,000 strong, camped 


to the east of the city and began the seige 
which has down to history as one of the 


most notal events in the annals of time. 
Something less than 200 Texans withstood the 
fire of the lry and infantry for many days. 


They were offered every inducement for sur- 
render and capitulation, but ‘they stoically re- 
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fused until they were finally fought down to 
death, man to man and hand to hand, many of 
them being sick and dying at the time. 

The great military post, Fort Sam Houston, 
is in the suburbs of San Antonio, 
and it is in all the full meaning of 
the term, literally a part of the city. 
This is the second largest, and one 
of the finest garrisons in the United 
States, being composed of a com- 
munity of over 2,500 peo- 
ple, all of them either en- 








listed soldiers, commis- 
, 

sioned officers, or em- 

ployés of the fort. The 


barracks are finely con- 
structed buildings, and 
cost the United States Gov- 
ernment about $1,000,000. 
The Department of Texas 
has had General Graham 
in charge until the recent 
decree of the War Depart- 
ment created the Department of the Gulf. This, 
however, does not in any sense lessen the value 
of the garrison at San Antonio, as there will be 
the same number of soldiers, and the same in- 
terest in the post, with perhaps the additional 
advantage of having many Texas posts brought 
to Sam Houston. There are two of the finest 


UNITED STATES 


parade grounds in the country at Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, the special point of value being their rolling 
nature, thus making every military movement 
visible from all parts of the field. 


The annual 














CITY HALL. 

inspections are generally great events in the life 
of San Antonio, and the evolutions are watched 
by vast crowds. General Graham recently, on 


his return from inspecting other military posts, 
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gave the last of his annual inspections at San 
Antonio, the writer being present and witnessing 
some of the most interesting movements it has 
ever been his pleasure to behold. General Gra- 
ham is very military, and is thoroughly in love 
with soldier life. The social side of life at this 
post is one of great charm both to the officers 
and people of San Antonio. The display of 
rich uniforms and handsome men and women 
is notable on all great social functions, and the 
post is thus a part of the city in all senses. 
It is justly the pride of San Antonio. 

Of San Antonio it need 
not be said that it is dif- 
ferent from all other cities 
of the State to emphasize 
its value or importance. 
To be sure, the many at- 
tractions which circum- 
stances have placed in San 
Antonio are in themselves 
worthy of the ‘‘name and 
fame,’’ but in this instance 
they are not all by any means, for Sari Antonio 
is a city amply capable of holding her own with 
the best of them, aside from these natural attrac- 
tions which the other cities have not. In a com- 
mercial sense the city is looking up in no incon- 
siderable manner, and the future holds much of 
the prosperous side of things for her. 

If public buildings are considered an index of 
the character of a city, those of San Antonio 
speak eloquently and well of the taste and fore- 
sight of a people who have faith in the future. 
From any position on Commerce Street, the 
main retail thoroughfare, the view is that of a 
metropolitan city in all of its aspects. The 
traffic, the action, life and energy visible, are 
suggestive of a real metropolis, and it is no 
wonder the Texans generally feel a pride in the 
‘* Alamo City.’’ It is the same along Houston 
Street. Looking north and south the visitor 
readily sees to what scope the city may come in 
the near future, with such strides of progress 
going on. The hundreds of vehicles, thousands 
of people, and the really superb quality of the 
buildings indicate a city of much larger dimen- 
sions. 
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The building in San Antonio in 1897 was 
nearly $2,000,000, while the contracts for 1898 
indicate as much more in the way of public im- 
provements this year. Go where one will, these 
improvements are going up in all directions ; 
the Menger Hotel alone putting in additions 
amounting to $100,000 or more, while the water- 
works are being increased about $150,000. Of 
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SCENES AT FORT 


public buildings it may be said that few cities 
of similar size can surpass those of San Antonio. 
The Federal Building, on the Alamo Plaza, the 
magnificent city hall, and the county court- 
house, are three fine public buildings. 


the most beautiful residences to be 
found anywhere are in San Antonio. In this 
direction it may be said that the ambition to 
follow original methods in building has pro- 


Some of 


SAM HOUSTON. 


duced a marked in 
of thecity. The buff-colored stone is a novel idea 
as the prevailing color to a scheme in the build- 
ing of a city, for San Antonio glistens and 
glimmers like ritable representation of the 
white tents of Israel. Nearly all of the stone 
comes from the immediate vicinity of the city, 
and a great deal of it within the limits of the 
municipality. 


pression in the appearance of 











COMMERCE STREET. 

Bexar ( pronounced Bear ) 
county, of which San An- 
tonio is the county seat, fj 
is the second largest in the 
State, and has now a popu- 
lation of nearly 100,000. 
Passing through the coun- 
ty are several of the most 
important railroads in the 
the State, the International « 
Great Northern, Southern Pacific, 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass and 
San Antonio & Gulf lines run- 
ning from north to south and 
east to west, thus giving the best 
facilities for the encouragement 
of farming. Black waxy and black 
sandy loam are the prevailing 
kinds of soil, and it is considered 
as rich as any to be found. The 
entire country is well adapted for 
farming. While there is not a 
great deal of timber, along the 
water courses there are quantities 
of elm, blackjack and mesquite 


to be found. The price of lands 
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i¢ from $8.00 to $20.00 cultivated, and from 


$3.00 to $10.00 in an uncultivated state. The 


principal crops are cotton, corn, sorghum, 
oats, potatoes, hay, pecans, garden truck, 


berries, etc. 


The appearance of San Antonio is that of a 
modern city in all respects, although there 
are many features which suggest its Mexican 
origin, there being a considerable Mexican 
population also, numbering probably 12,000 


or 14,000. 


The visitor will enjoy something unique 


that is shown here—the open air supper. 
Scattered about the city at various points 
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are long tables covered with light awnings, 
and around them are placed lights—oil lamps. 
At night the Mexican crowds attending upon 
these tables form a picturesque sight. This eat- 
ing out of doors is considered quite a fad among 
tourists, and the merry parties given to this form 
of pleasure in the tourist season are legion. 

In addition to being the recognized business 


and commercial 
metropolis of this 
portion of the State 
of Texas, it is one 
of the most fa- 
mous health re- 
sorts of America. 
Indeed the city’s 
fame in this direc- 
tion has come to 
bé recognized not 
alone in this coun- 
try, but is attract- 
ing attention from 
abroad, there be- 
ing many people 
coming now from 
Europe for the be- 
nefit of the won- 
derful climatic in- 
fluence, apparent- 
ly obtainable no- 
where as it is at 
San Antonio. Of 
the climate so 
much has_ been 
said that its pecu- 
liar benefits are 
now widely 
known. It is 
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doubtful if a more constantly equable climate 
is to be found in any other part of the world. 
The temperature is such that the pulmonary 
patient is permitted to be in the open air 
nearly every day in the year, the extremest 
temperature seldom reaching low enough to 
While frosts come 
with sufficient regularity during the winter to 
eliminate all of disease the 
atmosphere, if any existed, the mornings when 


keep one within doors. 
from 


suggestion 


overcoats and 
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wraps are nec- 
essary are few 
and far be- 
tween, even in 
the coldest 
weather. 
ing, 


Driv- 
wheeling 
and horseback 
riding are in- 
dulged in 





through De- 
cember, Janu- 


ary and. Febru- 
ary, and there 
is never the 
need of heavy clothing for these outdoor 
pleasures. The writer talked to any num- 
ber of invalids suffering from some form 
of pulmonary complaint, and all were of 
the opinion that the equal of the San An- 
tonio climate is not to be found. 
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Among the many new industrial enter- 
prises which have sought San Antonio as a 
place of profitable investment has been the 
ostrich farm. This has been established re- 
cently on the outskirts of the city in close 
proximity to San Pedro Springs, an ideal loca- 
tion, by the same people who were the original 
promoters of ostrich farming in California. There 
are some thirty odd birds, full grown, and some 
chicks and young ostriches eight or ten months 
old. Compared with the imported South African 
article, the local product is considered by connois- 
seurs much superior, and those who know, after a 
careful examination, prefer the home-bred bird. 
At the farm is an attractive little reception build- 
ing for visitors, a small admission fee being 
charged when one desires to go into the com- 
partments where the birds are kept for breeding 
purposes. The San ostriches are 
splendid specimens, and were bred in California. 


Antonio 


It is now nearly fourteen years since Mr. Caw- 
ston, who owns the Norwalk Farm in California, 
brought over in a sailing ship from South 
Arica, 


forty-two ostriches, taking over three 























































OFFICER’S QUARTERS — GEN. GRA- 
HAM’S RESIDENCE ON THE LEFT. 


He 


has since raised nearly 500 


months on the voyage. 


birds and is increasing his 
at the rate of more 


‘troop ”’ 
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than 100 chicks y It. will be interesting 
to know that the importation of feathers in the 
United States annually teaches the large sum of 
more than $3,000,000. It is thus that one real- 
izes that there is practically an unlimited market 
for all of the American product. 

The general life and action of the streets of San 
Antonio is considerably enhanced by the sound of 
the gong and hum of the motor from electric cars. 
The street railway facilities of San Antonio are 
up to the standard of excellence of the South 
and West. In fact, size considered, it is ahead 
of most places, there being more than sixty 


arly. 


miles of electrically equipped lines in the city 

» one single factor can the re- 
markable development of San Antonio be attrib- 
uted more than the electric street railways. 
The highlands around the city are suburban 
sites of rare beauty, and the ease of access has 


and suburbs. TT 
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tional & Great Northern runs from 
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made the section grow with un- 
usual speed in late years. 

San Antonio is the recognized 
railway center of Southwestern 
Texas, and her facilities in this 
direction are first-class. There 
are now four lines making a center 
of the city, with two others in con- 
templation. The Southern Pacific 
runs east and west, to New Orleans 
and San Francisco ; the Interna- 
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OSTRICHES FEEDING ON GRASS. 


Mexico up through San Antonio, 
through Austin, and on through 
other portions of the State. The 
San Antonio & Gulf and San An- 


tonio & Aransas Pass Railroads are rs 


also in operation, while the three 

lines in contemplation are one to Brownsville, 
one to tap the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, and 
the other to run through the ‘‘Llano’’ mineral 
fields to the North, and thus give another di- 
rect line into Kansas City and St. Louis. The 





FULL GROWN OSTRICHES, 




















GETTING THEIR PICTURES TAKEN, 
building of these latter lines seems 
to be reasonably certain, and they 
are looked upon as imperative to 


2 


OSTRICH CHICKS AND CHILD. 


the city’s interests. The International & Great 


Northern is one of the great roads of the State, 


and has been a powerful factor in the de- 


velopment of all portions of Texas through 

which it runs. Its equipment is up to the best 
in the country, and its service admirable. The 
Southern Pacific is too well known all over the 
country as one of America’s most important as 
well as imposing railroad systems to need com- 
mendation here. It is up to date in every point 
of equipment for service in all its branches, 
while its passenger accommodations are the very 
latest and most modern. The Southern Pacific 
has done great things for the upbuilding of the 
country and towns along its line in every State 
through which it passes, but these improvements 
are especially noticeable through Texas and 
Louisiana. 

The hotels have done much for the develop- 
ment of San Antonio. The great resort hotel, 
the Menger, is one of the finest and largest in 
America. It is now in charge of two gentlemen 
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MENGER HOTEL OFFICE, 

who ‘have brought it into 
the front ranks, and who 
are not yet satisfied with 
its appointments, notwith- 
standing the fact that it 
is not lacking in any of the 
facilities equipments 
of the finest caravansaries 
of the land; but the pa- 
tronage of the past season 
has shown the necessity for 
enlargement and many 
changes, and these will be made before the 
coming These improvements 
are to cost about $100,000, and will commence 
with the erection of a large five or six-story 
wing, containing some 200 additional rooms, 
and in addition to this there will be put in 
what the claim will the finest 
Turkish bath and swimming pool on the con- 
tinent. well water will be in- 
troduced through especially laid pipes from one 





and 


season opens. 


managers be 


Fine artesian 
of the adjacent ranches belonging to the pro- 
prietor, and the furnishing and equipment of 
the baths will be of the very finest. Of the 
Menger it may be said that it occupies a peculiar 
While it 
old-fashioned in its architectural features, viewed 
from the outside, it is within that its glories 
are manifest. Entering the office one finds it a 
vast spacious affair with growing palms, pal- 
mettoes, ferns, etc., all of which is lighted from 
above, the skylight reaching through four floors. 
The inner courts, or gardens, are ornamented 
with growing banana plants, palms and other 
subtropical growth, including large green swards 
used as playgrounds for children and lounging 
places for guests. There are two of these large 


position among hotels. is somewhat 


SAN 


ANTONIO. 89 
courts, and nothing more attractive can 
be found connected with any hotel in the 
country. The sun parlors on the second 
floor are very inviting, and are made com- 
fortable and attractive for invalids. The 
halls, parlors, lobbies and corridors are all 
One of 
ns to the Menger will be the 
the dining-room, which, 
good size already, will be 
about doubled in size. Taken all in all, 
with furnishings, electric call 
aie bells and tel- 
| ephones 


! 
| 


ornamented with growing plants. 
the additi 
enlargement of 
although 


modern 
in 
all rooms, 
high-class 
furnishings 
and soft vel- 
vet carpets, 
it is at once 
seen that the 
Menger is as 
attractive as 
money can 
make it. It 
may be said 
that the table 
has no supe- 
rior outside 
of New York 


few tables anywhere that 
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City, and there ar 
equal it. 

The public school system of San Antonio is 
said to be especially worthy of commendation. 
They have been growing from year to year until 
they have now been systematized and thoroughly 
graded so that the standard of scholarship has 
been raised to the highest limit, the best work 
being demanded 
the pupils. In 
dition to the publi 
schools there are 


number of privat 


institutions whi 
supplement tl 
city’s educational 
There ar 


many parochial and 


facilities. 


private schools and 
academies, all d 

good work, and 

Methodis 
university. San 
Antonio points with 
pride to her educa- 
tional 


a fine 


CARVED WINDOW IN SAN 
MISSION, 


JOSE 
advantages, 
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aes 
and it is a fact that there 
is a smaller percentage of 
children leaving the city 
for than in 
most communities. She 
justly feels that she is 
somewhat of a pioneer in 


educations 


a new era of enhancing 
the value of education in 
Texas. 

The social side of San 
Antonio receives much of 
its stimulus from the large 
influx of winter visitors 
who spend something like 
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city. The mercantile 
interests may be di- 
vided numerically, as 
is learned from the 
Business Men’s Club, 
about as follows: Gro- 
cers, 200 retail and 7 
wholesale ; dry goods, 
40 retail and 4 whole- 








five months of every sea- 
son, thus making life 
there very gay. The city supports several good 
theatres and one grand opera house on the Ala- 
mo Plaza, opposite the Menger Hotel, and there 
is an additional theatre on Houston Street. 
There are, also, several smaller variety places 
of amusement, concert halls, ete. 

San Antonio has of recent years become con- 
siderable of a 
point. 


wholesale and manufacturing 


It can be said that almost every manner 
of manufacturing business is established, and 
well established, while many of the stores are 
large and as attractive as can be found in any 


VIEWS IN HOTEL 


sale; drug stores, 35 
retail, 1 wholesale ; 
confectioners, 21 retail, 1 wholesale; commission 
merchants—viz., cotton, wool and hides, 11; 
fruit and produce, 5; general, 7; grain and 
hay, 3; live stock, 2; clothing houses, 20; car- 
riages and wagons, 21; cigars and tobacco, 14 ; 
boots and shoes, 55; booksellers and stationers, 
13 ; private boarding houses, 100 ; barber shops, 
44; plain and fancy bakers, 27; agricultural 
implements, 10; hardware, 18 ; dairy men, 40 ; 
dressmakers, 40; dentists, 14; jewelers, 20; 
laundries, 10 ; livery and feed stables, 7 ; lumber 
and builders’ supplies, 9 ; lawyers, 125 ; doctors 
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95; meat markets, 100; music teachers, 50 ; 
photographers, 14; restaurants, 35; saloons, 
421; publishers, 20; printers, 14; hotels, 15; 
hay, grain and feed, 24; harness and leather, 
12; furniture dealers, 16; banks, 9. It will at 
once be seen from the above list, that San An- 
tonio must be regarded as a large and _ pros- 
perous business center. The position of the city 
from a commercial point of view is growing bet- 
ter all the time. The manufacture of shoes has 
recently been inaugurated at San Antonio, and 
there is now a very large and prosperous factory 
in full operation. The factory is chartered 
under the State laws, and capitalized for about 
$100,000 paid up capital. The factory building 
was especially erected for this work, and is made 
of brick, four stories high, with total floor ca- 
pacity of 16,000 square feet. The promoters of 
this new enterprise are people who are well ac- 
quainted with the demand for the Texas trade, 
and it is for this reason that success has been in- 
sured from the start. 

Another important branch of San Antonio 
manufacturing industries is that of beer. The 
Anheuser-Busch people of St. Louis are largely 
interested in the beer interests of the city, 


and there are several breweries of magnificent 
proportions. San Antonio beer is famous in 
Texas. About 20,000 of the 70,000 popula- 
tion are sturdy Germans, about 25,000 native 
Americans, the Mexicans number about 18,000, 
while the colored population is about 6,000, the 
remainder being divided between English, Span- 
ish, French, Italians, Poles, Swedes and others, so 
it will be seen that the population is very cosmo- 
politan, and this adds considerable interest to the 
city. As will be naturally expected with so large 
a foreign population, social and musical matters 
strongly prevail. The Beethoven Mennerchor 
is a remarkably fine society, which has erected 
a beautiful building known as the Beethoven 
Meennerchor Hall, the main auditorium of which 
will seat 2,000 people. It is a structure in every 
way worthy of its highly artistic pretensions, 
and is a lasting index to the refinement of the 
population of San Antonio. There is also the 
Deutsches Meennerchor, another musical society, 
beside the San Antonio Frohsinn and Quartette 
Club, and several other smaller societies. There 
are several fine social clubs, the San Antonio 
Club, with its elegant quarters in the Grand 
Opera House building, being really one of the 
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finest clubs in all of the South. It might be said 
to have no superior between Maryland and Texas. 

San Antonio is lighted with electricity, there 
being three electric light companies to supply the 
illumination both public and private. 
ice is of the best. 

One of the peculiar features of San Antonio is 
its splendid system of waterworks. The water 
comes from a system of artesian wells, which 
vary in depth from 1,000 to 1,500 feet and fur- 
nish millions of gallons of purest water, which is 
forced all over the city from the stand pipes, 
giving effective fire pressure also to the most dis- 
tant heights around the city. The water is pure 
for the bath, and has health-giving properties 
which physicians are willing to say is without an 
equal. In addition to the mineral properties of 
the water used in the city, there is a resort half 
way fram the city’s 
center toward the 
north, the miniature 
lake of the 
beautiful creek San 
Pedro. This lovely 
stream has its origin 
in half a dozen or 
more large bubbling 


The serv- 


sources 


springs, clear as the 
purest crystal, and 
large enough each for 
a good 
pool. These springs 
lie in a 
and 


swimming 


semi-circle 

deploy into a 

central lagoon, which 

spreads out into a 

beautiful lake before 

it narrows into the form of the far-famed and ro- 
mantic San Pedro. Reaching out toward each 
other from the opposite sides the tangled arms 
of giant live oaks, and graceful long, pendant, 
feathery branches of the weeping willow give an 
effect of verdure, grove and water, the equal of 
which in natural beauty is scarcely anywhere to 
be found. At this resort also there is erected a 
large building used as a museum for the natural 
curiosities and curio from Texas, Mexico and 
Central America. In it the visitor will find 
many interesting objects, such as ornaments 
worn by the natives, utensils used by the former 
Indians, and many interesting things from the 
halls of the Montezumas. The promoters of 
this special feature of San Pedro Springs also 
have a very interesting zoological collection in 
addition to the museum feature, including bears, 
lions, rabbits, squirrels, paroquets, and many 
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other tropical animals and birds. 
Mexican curios in 
and that of preci 
cially notable. 

The taxable property of San Antonio last year 
was assessed on a basis of $35,000,000, the city 
taxes are only 1-6th of 1 percent., and the valua- 
tion is estimated on the 50 per cent. basis. The 
city’s debt is small, being only about $1,500,000, 
and this was largely contracted for in the build- 


The sale of 
San Antonio is very large, 
us stones and metals is espe- 








BEXAR COUNTY COURTHOUSE, 


ing of sewers, city hall, public parks, plazas, 


streets and school buildings and other public 
improvements. t is not considered a large 
debt, and is in 1 


ple. 


» way burdensome to the peo- 


The banking facilities of San Antonio are am- 
ply sufficient for a city of its size, there being 
The 
amount to about $5,000,000, 

combined capital of the 


enough capital for all business purposes. 


deposits run up and 
and this with the 
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private, National and State banks brings the 
banking resources up to the neighborhood of 
$10,000,000. In this respect San Antonio may 
be classed with many cities of larger population. 

One finds a welcome difference in the tempera- 
ment of the people, for while they are prosper- 
ous, entertaining and progressive, at the same 
time they do not flaunt their methods before the 
public. In other words, there is a commenda- 
ble modesty in the community over their accom- 
plishments, and while caring for all public inter- 
ests, there is a conspicuous absenee of osten- 
tation 
‘*horn-blow- 
ing.’ It is 
one thing to 
be loud- 
mouthed, 
and quite 
another to be 
wide - awake 


or 


in the proper 
manner. 
This latter 
virtue is 
what seems 
to be the 
prevailing 
sentiment at 
San Antonio, 


ST. MARY’S 
HAL. 


and the vrowth is of that 
solid, 


which 


kind 

is attracting atten- 
from all the 
eountry. 


substantial 


tion over 


Everybody appears so 
wide awake, and the spirit 
of progress seems to be on 
the lips of the humblest 
citizen. From the illustra- 
tions presented herewith it 
is easily noticed that San 
Antonio is keeping abreast 
of the times in a manner calculated to do her 
honor and credit before the world. 

Quoting from an interesting booklet published 
by the Business Men’s Club, it may be said that 
the city offers material data for a cosmopolitan 


city. To the immigrant is offered a city, first and 
foremost large enough to bar out petty prejudices 
and afford 
not subjected to the provincial criticisms of every 
other man, as in smaller places is too often the 


a home where a man’s business is 


offers 
large representation of numerous races—German, 
French, Italian, Spanish, American, African and 


ease. It a cosmopolitan population, a 


MONTHLY. 
Mexican. Such a composite of citizenship is 
bound to result in the largest respect for and tol- 
eration of others’ opinions, broad-minded and 
generous principles of private and public policy, 
and the absence of business or social prescription 
for opinion’s sake. A man goes as he pleases 
with less covert threatening of proscription on 
account of his conduct, than in any other city in 
the land. The brotherhood of man and the code 
of gentlemanly conduct are the only shibbo- 
leth one need possess to gain admission to all 
the city can offer. Here is a splendid field 

for home making, dealing in merchan- 

dise, adopting and practicing professions, 

and for the manufacture of nearly all the 

articles of general commerce—all at a 

profit. The development in all the prac- 
tical lines of the commercial and manu- 
facturing world is possible here without 
limit. The territory to be supplied with 
manufactured goods reaches far to the 
southwest and embraces much of Mexico. 
The advantage in proximity to markets 
and raw materials far outweighs any 


slightly in- 
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creased cost 
due to fuel or 
other impedi- 
menta. There 
is little diffi- 
culty in solv- 
ing the fuel 
problem, how- 
ever. Although 
high, 
there are in- 
exhaustible 
mines of lig- 
nite right at 
the city’s 
which 
is equally as 
the 
The trade ad- 
vantages, both in raw materials and sale of the 
finished product, render all minor questions of 





coal is 


doors. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


good as 


average coal, for $1.50 per ton. 


little importance comparatively, and place San 


Antonio as a class in 


commercial center first 
every particular. 

One of the most beautiful locations adjacent 
to any city in this country is Alamo Heights, 
four or of San Antonio. 
This is considered a rare spot for home build- 
The 
view from these heights of an evening when the 
sun is setting behind the western hills is won- 


some five miles out 


ers, and it is rapidly being developed. 
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derful. Out of Alamo Heights also are several 
famous springs, and the place is an object of 
interest not only for the visitor to the city, but 
also for the people of San Antonio, who find no 
place more inviting. 

The country adjacent to San Antonio, includ- 
ing that within a radius of twenty miles around 
the city proper, is said to be without an equal 
anywhere in America in point of general interest 
to sportsme! rhe enjoyment to be had with 
gun and in this section is actually with- 
out limit. 


rod 

There have been, within the last few 
years, several successful shooting tournaments at 
San Antonio, which have resulted in giving the 
city a wide and favorable reputation among 
ll over the country. There was a 
National meeting of sportsmen in 1896 and 1897, 


which gave 


sportsmen a 


the visiting nimrods from all over 
the United States a long coveted opportunity to 
get at the game of Southwest Texas, which lat- 
ter suffered accordingly, while its reputation was 
thoroughly established as of the richest 
game sections in the world. People who come 
from all lands are won completely over by the 


one 


historic and «esthetic interests around San An- 
tonio and not a few of them are prone to tarry 
yet a little longer whenever they do come, and 
every season finds the number growing with 
steady increase. Along the line of San Antonio 
& Aransas P: Rail- 
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inlets the section 


around the coast country at 
Aransas Pass and 


Rockport offers the sportsmen 


the best hunting the United States, the duck 


season running from December to March. 
The home of the tarpon, as before remarked, 
is to be found in the waters at the coast of 


Texas ; thev ar 


Aransas Pass 


especially numerous around 
«kport.. Aransas Bay is but 
1,600 feet wide and 30 to 40 


ana 
a half mile long 


feet deep. Th es and winds cause strong in- 
ward and outw currents to prevail at all 
times, and in these seething waters the tarpon 
makes his hom s feeding and playground, 


and is to be for early all the year round. 
y in June, the young fish 
lats in the bay, where they 
ient size to keep out of the 

‘In the month of July,”’ 
hile fishing for trout I have 
caught them from four to six inches long, and 
again in September I have caught several from 


Here they spawn ¢ r] 
seeking the grass 
remain until of s 
way of the big fis 


said one man, 


eight to ten inches long.’’ The action of the 
young ones when caught is the same as the 
grown ones, and is an amusing sight to see 


yr to 


them vainly strivi get unhooked. Only 
within the last tl 


hree or four years has rod and 

reel fishing been practiced here. This section of 
ond the dream of any tarpon 
is never been there and tested 
it. The supply of 


the country is be 
fisherman who 





way, which runs down 
to Rockport on Aran- 
sas Bay, and around 
the terminus of the 
coast, there is said to 





be more enjoyment for 


the sportsman than in 


any other section of 
the country. In the 
language of those who 
have been there, it 
“simply beats the 
world.’”’?’ The home 
of the tarpon, the 
gainest of all fish, is 


in the Gulf of Mexico, 


and on successful MILITARY PLAZA 


fisherman is said to have landed ten of these 


Vicious specimens in one day. Some of the 
most noted sportsmen in the country make 
Aransas Pass and San Antonio their head- 


quarters for the winter. In January, 1896, four 
| to have killed 700 ducks in two 


count of the numerous bays and 


men were sar 


days. On a 


The illustrations to this article were made from photographs tak 


Walter B. Franklin, San Antonio. 





‘é 


tarpon is” practically 
unlimited. They play 
feed hun- 
The total 
number of canvasback 
ducks shipped 
winter is very 
Over 50,000 
were shipped in less 


and by 


dreds. 


out 
every 


large. 


than two months. 

San Antonio is the 
second largest woo] 
in the world, 
there being within 
a radius of 100 miles 
over 1,000,000 sheep, 


market 


Sa rane valued by the tax 
department at 8900,000. West of San 
Antonio in tl ereat stretch of 650° miles 
to El Paso tl millions of sheep, the 
clip therefron marketed here. The 
late improven the price of wool has 
had a marked tect nn the commerce of the 
city 
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ALABAMA 


OCIETY in Alabama to-day is not essentially 
different from society in Alabama before 
the war. This is particularly true of the 

older towns. Even in Birmingham the elements 
of the ante-war society are still much in evidence. 
The ‘‘ old families ”’ still maintain the supremacy 
in a social way which was theirs without dispute 
in the days of the slave oligarchy. Scattered all 
over Alabama are families who trace their ances- 
try back to the Huguenots. Descendants of Rev- 
olutionary heroes are to be found in almost every 
community. There are, perhaps, more Northern 
families in Birmingham than in any other city 
in the State, brought there by the iron develop- 
ment. Some of these families are representatives 
of the best society in the North. 

Society in Birmingham remains as exclusive 
as that of the old communities, such as Mobile 
and Montgomery. There is, naturally, a little 
less of the old conservatism in this modern city, 
but it will be a long time, at the present pace, 
before the ‘fold family’’ element will its 
prestige. In no other State in the South, not 
even in South Carolina, does one’s social status 
so much depend upon ‘‘blood.’’ Wealth counts 
but little alongside of pedigree. 

It must be said for society in the South—and 
no less for Alabama than other States—that it 
has never been given to exploiting itself. Im- 
portant social functions come and go, and the 
outside world rarely hears of them. This might 
not be possible under a different sort of journal- 
ism, but so far the press of the South has always 


lose 


respected the wishes of society people in this par- 
ticular. New York society is indebted to a 
greater degree to the South than is generally 
supposed. It requires but a casual survey to 
discover that some of the most conspicuous rep- 
resentatives of the charmed circle in the great 
metropolis have been transplanted from South- 
ern cities. The late Ward McAllister, himself a 
Southern man, acknowledged for the four hun- 
dred its appreciation of the social element from 
the South. Fewer Southern families of promi- 
nence are identified with Philadelphia society, 
but this element is by no means lacking even 
there. 

There are some strikingly beautiful women to 
be found in Southern society. It has 
claimed that the women of the South 


been 


have 


Vol. XLVI. 


SOCIETY. 
physical attributes 
of the Northern « 
**Southern type 
taries, but it is 
beautiful, as a 
This is a question 
for himself. 

On the opposite page is presented portraits of a 
group of young women prominent in Alabama 
Mobile, Birmingham and Selma have 
been drawn upon for this bevy, though Texas 
and Indiana hay claim on two. Miss Clare 
Milner, of Birmingham (Portrait No. 1), is a 
splendid type of Southern womanhood. She was 


superior to their sisters 
ommunities. Certainly the 
f beauty’’ has its strong vo- 
a question whether it is more 
than that of the North. 
which everyone will decide 


type, 


s« ciety. 


sponsor for Alabama when the veterans met in 
Richmond, and was Maid of Honor when they met 
in Birmingham One of Miss 
(No. 2) ancestors, 


year before. 
Louisa Screven Chisolm’s 
Thomas Lynch, was a signer of the Declaration 
Henry Laurens, was 
\merican Congress during the 
and still another, John Rutledge, 


of Independence ; another, 
President of the 
Revolution ; 
was Governor of South Carolina during the war, 
and was afterward Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. She is a woman 
of exceptional beauty. Miss Inez Cobb of Au- 
rora , Indiana (No. 3), with her rich brunette 
complexion, might well be taken for a Southern 
girl, She is well known in Birmingham society 
as the guest of Miss Julia Ward, a representative 
of one of the old Southern families. Miss Cobb 
is the daughter of L. W. Cobb, a well-known ed- 


itor and publisher of Indiana. Miss Pearson, 


of Birmingham (No. 5), 
old family of the 


is a descendant of an 
Revolution. Her father is a 


prominent planter, originally from North Caro- 
lina, and 
houses in the S 


resides in one of the most splendid 
uth, where he dispenses a gen- 
Miss 
, is a member of one of 
She is equally 
Nashville and Birming- 
ham through her extensive family and social 
connections. Miss Nelson of Selma (No. 6), 
adds to her charms of person musical ability of 
the highest order. Her family is one of the old- 
est and wealthiest of Alabama. Her father was 
for years Selma’s well-known banker, and their 
most beautiful in that city of 


erous, old-fashion d Southern hospitality. 
Lake, of Mobile (No. 4 
the oldest Southern 


well known in At! 


families. 
anta, 


home is one of the 
beautiful homes. 








HER FATHER’S WILL. 


ADAME LA BRIE was out 
of temper. Her servants, 
knowing this to be a fact, 
went about with serious 


mentarily expecting to be 
dismissed from her service. 
Her fat poodle knew it, for 
he ran away from her in 
fear, and crouched under a chair when she 
tered a room. 


en- 
The jewels in her ears and the 
puffs and curls on her blonde wig seemed also 
aware of it, for they appeared to be in a state of 
extreme agitation. 

If she had been any common personage no 
one would have been greatly concerned about 
her bad humor, particularly as she was seldom 
in a good one, but madame was no plebeian. 
In her own circle she was an autocrat, for she 
was the most fashionable woman of /e beau monde 
of ‘* Quality Hill.’’ 

The only creature in madame’s house who was 
indifferent to her choleric mood was the direct 
cause of all the disturbance. 

She was madame’s ward, and was named Inez 
Stafford. She had summoned into her 
guardian’s presence to receive a reprimand, and 


been 


she now had the temerity to engage herself with 
some trifling fancy work under madame’s of- 
fended eyes. 

Madame La Brie could not abide young ladies. 
She was fifty years old and inclined to embon- 
point, and she had an unpleasant consciousness 
of appearing stout in the presence of these 
younger daughters of Eve. She knew, too, that 
her complexion suffered by contrast with their 
youthful freshness. Nature had 
dame to be a brunette. 


intended +ma- 
Madame believed she 
could improve upon Nature, and so she had don- 
ned a blonde wig and powdered her face, but the 
result had not been exactly satisfactory. 

We have before that madame disliked 
young ladies, yet of all her acquaintances there 


said 


was not one who so exasperated her as did the 
imperturbable culprit arraigned before her. 

This girl, who was an American, was twenty 
years old, and fiad a figure which was a personal 
affront to Madame La Brie. She had a ripe, 
warm complexion which had not yet been spoiled 
by late hours and fashionable dissipation. She 
had a fashion of dropping her eyelids until their 


heavy lashes covered her eyes. When she con- 


descended to raise them, however, she displayed 
her chief beauty—a pair of deep, Italian eyes. 

‘** You are too ignorant, too uncivilized to ap- 
preciate your advantages,’’? madame was saying. 
‘You were born and bred in a dull country 
town, where you were associated with rough 
farmers and their coarse wives. 
“ paring bees’ 


You went to 
and quilting parties and believed, 
no doubt, that you were having a round of fash- 
ionable dissipation ! You knew absolutely noth- 
ing of the requirements of society. Indeed, you 
were a raw country girl when I pulled you out 
from the social quagmire you had_ been in, and 
brought you here to New York. Think what a 
homespun creature you were two years ago, and 
then go to that mirror and note the change I 
have made in your appearance.”’ 

‘‘T can’t,’’ the girl said, unconcernedly, ‘‘I 
would drop stitches and spoil my knitting.” 

‘‘Never mind your tiresome knitting,’’ ma- 
dame said, crossly, ‘‘and listen to me. As I 
told you before, I have changed your country 
dress. I now intend to make a greater change 
I can no 
longer tolerate your conduct toward my nephew, 
Eugene La Brie. 


in your abominable country manners. 


If he was your footman you 
could not treat him with more indifference.”’ 

‘*T could not feel any more indifferent to 
Monsieur La Brie if he was my footman,’’ the 
young lady remarked. 

‘*Monsieur Eugene compliments you by ask- 
ing your hand in marriage,’ madame continued. 
‘As Iam your legal guardian, he has properly 
approached me first upon this subject. Al- 
though you are totally unused to society, my 
nephew is willing to overlook your defects and 
to marry you.”’ 

‘Your nephew is needlessly magnanimous, 
for nothing in the world would induce me to 
marry Monsieur Eugene.”’ 

Miss Stafford would have left the room, but 
Madame La Brie caught her by the arm and de- 
tained her. 

‘*Recollect that you are not a free agent,’’ she 
said, harshly. ‘‘ Your father’s will was peculiar, 
and you forfeit your fortune if you are disobedi- 
ent. Before you came here you did as you 
Now you must do as J please. Recol- 
lect that we are not now at Cloverport.”’ 


pleased. — 
‘* Neither are we in France, madame.”’ 
‘*No,’’? madame said, ‘‘ we are not in France, 
where girls are taught respect and obedience to 
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their parents and guardians. We are in the land 
of liberty, of rebellion and bad manners. We 
are in a country where children choose their 
partners for life, and ignorant country girls teach 
etiquette to their superiors. We are in an 
abominable country, no doubt, and not in 
France, where proper marriages are contracted 
by proper persons. But I am none the less a 
Frenchwoman, for all that, and I shall manage 
my ward after the French custom.”’ 

Miss Stafford had no wish to diseuss the sub- 
ject of he rm itrimonial alliance, so she made her 
escape as soon as possible. 

While in madame’s presence she had been thx 
embodiment of insouciance, but as soon as she 
was alone in her own apartments her manner 
changed. 

If her guardian had applied her eve to the 
keyhole, she woud have discovered that Miss 
Inez had been playing a part and was in truth 
secretly agitated. 

While her father was lying upon his deathbed 
he made a will, bequeathing the bulk of his 
property to his only child. He also appointed 
his friend, Madame La Brie, sole executrix of 
his estate and guardian to his daughter, Inez, 
during the remaining three years of her minority. 

John Stafford had led a quiet, uneventful life 
in a Kentucky village, and he may have felt 
some qualms of conscience because he had al- 
lowed Inez but few social advantages. After 
leaving Madame La Brie a sufficient sum to com- 
r tor the trouble, he stipulated that 


pensate he 
she should introduce his daughter to society. 


} 

These were the original terms of the will, and 
with these Inez would naturally have been satis- 
fied : but there had been a codicil added, which 
changed the aspect of affairs and threatened to 
make a wreck of her life. This codicil stated 
that in case Inez Stafford should marry against 
the wish of her guardian, Madame La Brie, the 
property should immediately be transferred to 
an industrial institution of which John Stafford 
had been a director. 

Miss Stafford had never understood this freak 
of her father’s which had given Madame La Brie 
such authority over her. He had been indulgent 
and generous to her while he lived, and had 
never thwarted her wishes. Why had he desired 
to be more exacting after his death than before? 
Why had he wished to force her into an unde- 
sirable marriage or else to rob her of her birth- 
right ? 


She was sitting alone, asking herself these 


questions, when some one knocked at her door. 


She at once resumed her usual air of indifference 


before she bad 
enter. 

The girl told 
see Miss Staffor 
eard, which wa 
engraved, for h 
autograph. 

The name was 
Miss Stafford 
displeasure agall 

the man. 

She had tur 
trifling alteratior 
was attracted by 
of the servant 
been employed 
greatly trusted, 
table on whicl 
dropped. Wit! 
ford watched he 

The French 


the room with tl 


Stafford spoke 
‘You may r 
the table,’’ she 
incoherent, hast 
Monsieur La 
Parisian dandy 
and very polit 
that one of Shak 


curred to Inez w 


complimentary 

‘*There ean 
the soul of this 1 

She went do 
she was never 
Eugene. 

When she re 
witnessed a ta 
her. The Fren 
caged in excite 
Brie. He hel 
ously entreating 
his. 

They started 
when Miss Staff 

‘*T beg mons 
said, coldly ; 
to see me. 


servant.’’ 


She swept out 


fully. 
Monsieur 51 
excuses and re 
them. 
She returne 


99 
French maid, Natalie, to 


hat a gentleman desired to 


t 
the drawifg-room. His 


s delicately perfumed, was not 
seen fit to send up his 


Eugene La Brie.’’ 
t wish to excite madame’s 


day, so she agreed to see 


her mirror to make some 
‘dress, when her attention 
us maneuver on the part 
cirl, who had for vears 
lame’s house, and was 
iling stealthily up to the 
visiting-eard had been 
ving a muscle Miss Staf- 
friass. 
s going noiselessly out of 
lin her hand, when Miss 


Monsieur Eugene’s card to 

said; and the girl, tlurried and 
replace it. 

vas the prototype of a 

Hie was very sleek, very sallow 

His clothes were so faultless 

: re’s descriptions always oc- 

she saw him. It was not 


» kernel in this light nut; 

is in his clothes.’ 

tairs very slowly. Indeed, 
hurry to meet Monsieur 


the drawing-room door she 
which greatly astonished 
iitewas within, and was en- 
versation with Monsieur La 
rirl’s hands and was obvi- 


accede to some wish of 


ntly away from each other 
irdon for intruding,’’ she 
| understood that he wished 
know that he visited my 


room somewhat disdein- 


illed after her some voluble 
strances, but she did not heed 


her apartments to wonder 
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what understanding existed between him and 
Natalie. Why had the girl wanted his card— 
or, wanting it, why had she not asked for it? She 
had never been backward about asking favors. 
There was some mystery in the house which 
Inez had not yet solved. 

She thought, with a little shrug, that madame 
would be in a towering passion when she learned 
the circumstances of the evening. Madame never 
forgave a slight directed at her nephew. 

Miss Stafford took up Monsieur Eugene’s 
card, intending to destroy it, when it occurred 
to her that his writing was peculiar and un- 
familiar. 

She went to her card-receiver and examined its 
contents. She found a number of his visiting- 
cards, which she closely inspected. Curiously 
enough, every one was written in a different 
hand, no two bearing the faintest resemblance to 
each other. Sometimes the writing was angular, 
sometimes round; sometimes the letters were 
heavily shaded, sometimes vice versa. Excellent 
penmanship was the only characteristic which 
all of them possessed. 

Miss Stafford recollected having heard Mon- 
sieur Eugene say that he invariably wrote his 
own Visiting-cards. She was about to drop them 
into her waste-basket, when a sudden thought 
came to her which drove every drop of color out 
of her face. After a long time she tied the cards 
into a package and locked them in her desk. 

Contrary to Miss Stafford’s expectations, ma- 
dame was in excellent humor next day. She 
had heard of the episode in the drawing-room, 
and was delighted with it. 

She believed that Inez had withdrawn in a fit 
of pique caused by jealousy of the pretty French 
maid, and madame argued that this promised 
well for Eugene’s courtship. She believed no 
love could exist without the presence of’ the 
‘* green-eyed monster.”’ 

The family, accompanied by Monsieur Eu- 
gene, left town that day to occupy madame’s 
villa at Long Branch. 

For reasons of her own, Inez was delighted 
with the change. 

She was passionately fond of the sea. She 
had been born and bred in an inland village, and 
had never experienced anything like ber present 
life at Long Branch. 


She lived on the beach; and Monsieur Eu- 


gene, who attempted to follow wherever she 
went, had a weary time of it, for she was an in- 
defatigable walker, and he was a chronic victim 
to tight gaiters. 
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She must have had a dash of maliciousness in 
her, for at times she evinced decided enjoyment 
of his fatigue. 

She had walked rather further than usual one 
day, and Monsieur Eugene, losing all patience 
with her, sat down to rest while she continued 
on. He resolved to await her return, when they 
should walk home together. He would have 
altered his plan if he could have watched her. 

She was scarcely out of Monsieur Eugene’s 
sight when another man joined her. He was 
very unlike the dyspeptic, blasé little Frenchman 
she had so lately left. 

He was a vigorous, wholesome young fellow, 
with a genial, honest face, and a body indicative 
of more than average strength. 
doubtedly a man of character. 

He was rejoiced to see Miss Stafford, and 
evinced his pleasure by the cordiality of his 
greeting. 


He was un- 


She was perfectly undemonstrative, but the 
color in her pretty face had deepened percept- 
ibly. 

‘‘T have been trying all the week to see you 
alone,’’ he said; ‘‘but your friend, Monsieur 
La Brie, has monopolized you. I have been 
wanting to talk with you, and find out if you 
have forgotten all about Cloverport since you 
have lived in this busy, fashionable world.”’ 

‘Ts it likely that I forget while you remem- 
ber?”? asked. ‘‘I spent eighteen years 
there ; you, one little summer.”’ 

‘‘T am not likely to forget the place where I 
first met Inez Stafford,’’ he said, quietly. 

‘And yet you are quite ‘the fashion,’ I am 
told. Madame tells me you are the distingué ‘in 
our circle,’ excepting Monsieur La Brie, of 
course.”’ 


she 


“Why ‘of course’?”? Then he continued, 
coldly: ‘‘I think I understand. It is generally 
believed that monsieur is affianced to madame’s 
ward,”’ 

She made no reply. 

‘‘And yet, three years ago I would have be- 
lieved it impossible. We have not met often 
since the summer I spent in Cloverport, but— 
shall I confess it?—I have kept myself well in- 
formed of you. This life is so different from the 
old quiet one, and madame’s house is so uniike 
your home, that I wondered what you would 
think of it and what change it would make in 
you.”’ 

Somehow his words irritated her. 

‘* You knew how unused I was to society, and 
you wanted to know how I would behave in my 
new circumstances. Madame could have in- 
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formed you. She thinks my dress is greatly im- 
proved, that city dressmakers have done wonders 
for me, but that otherwise I am the same ‘raw 
country girl’ who came from Cloverport two 
years ago. She abhors my manners, and be- 
lieves that Monsieur Eugene is the soul of mag- 
nanimity, else he would not fancy me.”’ 

‘* Madame La Brie is not complimentary,’’ the 
gentleman remarked. ‘‘I could have told her 
that John Stafford’s daughter could never go out 
of his refined and homelike household appearing 
uncouth or bad-mannered. I could have in- 
formed her also that when Inez Stafford agreed 
to marry such a man as Eugene La Brie she con- 
descended far more than her friends desired.’’ 

‘Are you not afraid of offending me by de- 
preciating monsieur?’’ she asked, with preter- 
natural And then, breaking into a 
laugh, ‘‘ You know, Guy Howard, that my head 
has not been so completely turned that I could 
ever fancy Monsieur Eugene.”’ 

‘‘And vyet,’’ he told her—‘‘and yet you are 
not out of danger if you escape Monsieur La 
Brie. 


gravity. 


You are known to be a rich woman, Inez. 
How can you ever be sure that your money has 
not great weight in the minds of your suitors? 
Whom can you trust in the money-loving circle 
in which you and I both move?”’ 


She watched him now with wide-open eyes, to 
see what eff 
him. 

‘Shall I tell you how rich I am?”’ 
‘*So long as I am Miss Stafford I shall be a rich 
woman, but if Iam ever rash enough to marry 


fect her revelation would have upon 


she asked. 


La Brie’s wishes I shall have to 
fortune. 
reasonable conditions of my father’s will.’’ 

Her words were tinged with a little bitterness. 

‘* You have been badly treated,’’ he said, look- 
ing unreasonably “Still, 
if you ever should marry without your guardian’s 
consent you can have the satisfaction of knowing 
that your lover is not marrying you from a mer- 
cenary motive. You will have to love a mana 
great deal to sacrifice your fortune for him.”’ 

She laughed uneasily. 

‘‘T prefer not to discuss that,’’ she said. 
‘*The subject is premature. I haven’t a lover 
even, and am not likely to have while madame 
and monsieur keep such vigilant watch over me.”’ 

‘¢We are out of their sight now,”’ he told her, 
‘‘and no one can prevent you from having a 
lover. I have been loving you for three long 
years, Inez, and I want to make you my wife. I 
have come to Long Branch to tell you that I can- 
not well do without you. 


against Madame 


forfeit my entire These are the very 


cheerful meanwhile. 


I have been uneasy 
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about you, for lately I have begun to fear that 
you are surrounded | 
I want the right t 


am asking you 


»y treacherous people, and 
» shelter and care for you. I 
give up a great deal for my 
love.”’ 

‘Not so,’’ she said, looking away from him 
at the ocean, the sound of which nearly drowned 
her utterance. He ha 
her next words I 
could value the w 
weigh in the bal 


| to strain his ears to catch 
would not be a woman if I 
lth of the Indies and make it 
gainst what you offer.’ 
‘* And you will make the sacrifice ?”’ 
She turned uj him, almost angrily. 
‘* Do not speak that word again.” 
‘And you cat 
She could not 
man of 
proud, 


a Yes,”’ she s 


little for me, Inez ?’’ 
He was a 
woman might have been 


» from smiling. 
whom 
I care—a little.’’ 
Monsieur La Brie had become thoroughly rest- 
ed, and was ger 
Stafford’s retur 


of-doors, and | 


very impatient for Miss 
It was becoming chilly out- 
id not worn his overcoat—a 
circumstance which added much to his discom- 
fort. 

He was begin to wonder if, after all, she 
lifferent route, when he saw 
ng, whom he at first mistook 
As she drew nearer, however, he rec- 
ognized the Fr maid, Natalie. 

‘You may as well 


had gone home by a 
a woman appro 
for Inez. 


so home, Monsieur Eu- 


gene,’’ she said, saucily. ‘‘ You are catching 


your death in s damp sea-air te no purpose. 
You and madan 
lost 
will be married 
The Frenchn 
‘You don’t 
said. 4 
‘Ah, but I ’ the 
you will walk mile 


have played a hard, fast game, 
and have Your lady has a lover, and 
the day she comes of age.”’ 
irned as white as death. 


ww what you are saying,’’ he 


girl told him ; ‘‘and if 
further on, you will find 
the proofs of w [ have been saying. The new 
monsieur, who 


ed beside 


erotto, and they ar 


s so neatly cut you out, is seat- 
rather secluded 
as sentimentally as 


mademoiselle in a 

talking 
French lovers. I heard them with my own sharp 
little ears, which are never deceived. I also heard 
some uncomplimentary remarks about Monsieur 
Eugene.’’ 

‘«T am not afraid,’’ Monsieur La Brie declared. 
‘You are mistaken, for madame has allowed her 
no intimate acquaintances since she came from 
Kentucky. This is some country lover who will 
have lost his attractiveness to mademoiselle since 


she has seen polished metropolitans.” 
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‘“Monsieur Eugene is badly deceived. This 
objectionable rival is no bourgeois. He is the fine 
Mr. Howard, who is considered a far more desira- 
ble parti than Monsievr La Brie. I know his 
reputation well ; and I know, too, that mademoi- 
selle can afford to forfeit her fortune for so rich a 
man. Poor Monsieur Eugene !’’ with tantalizing 
impertinence, ‘‘and poor madame! What will 
they do when the French codicil is a dead failure, 
after all ?”’ 

Monsieur Eugene went home to tell the news 
to madame, and later Inez returned and shut 
herself into her room. She was afraid to meet 
any one that evening, lest her warm face and her 
telltale eyes should divulge her new-found hap- 
piness. 

Poor child ! she did not know that her secret 
was already the common talk of the household, 
and that a plan had been formed to rob her of 
her contentment. 

Perhaps it was her happiness that made her 
wakeful ; but late that night she grew restless, 
and resolved to go out upon her balcony, where 
she could hear the ocean. She believed its mo- 
notonous washing against the shore might make 
her sleepy. 

As she stepped out into the darkness she was 
surprised by seeing a light still burning in Mon- 
sieur Eugene’s room and by hearing voices from 
the piazza below. She would have retreated, 
but something which she heard arrested her. 

“You and madame were too self-confident,’’ 
the French girl, Natalie, was saying. ‘‘ Madame 
and you both wanted money, and you set to 
work clumsily to get it. You had faith in your 
fine penmanship and your personal attractions ; 
madame had faith in her own cleverness. You 
and madame were fools! It is a bad thing to 
write upon a legal document with which you 
have no business.’ 

A suspicion crossed Inez Stafford’s mind which 
had occurred to her before. It had drained the 
blood out of her face when she had examined 
Monsieur Eugene’s visiting-cards. This time it 
caused her to crouch down in the darkness while 
she strained her ears to listen. It was the first 
time in her life that she had enacted the part 
of eavesdropper, and her heart beat so loud 
that it seemed to her it would betray her. She 
was beginning to understand the mystery in the 
house. 

‘‘Monsieur and madame talked quite late one 
night,’’ the French girl continued, ‘‘and they 
kept the shades in the room drawn very close. 
Monsieur exhibited his marvelous penmanship, 
and madame was rapturous. Natalie was behind 


the curtains, and heard and saw everything. 
Natalie has the eves of a lynx.” 

Inez was unable to hear Eugene’s reply, but 
the girl’s voice was shrill and more easily heard. 

‘* Madame was cautious, but not clever,’’ she 
resumed. ‘She was afraid of detection, so she 
did not dare have the money come to her in case 
mademoiselle would not agree to the conditions 
of the codicil. She was afraid that Madame La 
Brie’s plotting and Monsieur Eugene’s writing 
might be obvious if their selfish motive was ap- 
parent. Madame was prudent, vet madame has 
been outwitted.”’ 

‘Everything is not yet lost,’’ Eugene said, 
excitedly. ‘‘ You have found out so much by 
listening that you may as well know the rest. 
Madame is enraged at the turn affairs have taken. 
She expected to have no difficulty with this girl, 
who was fresh from the country and not versed 
in the abominable laws of America. But ma- 
dame is not yet defeated. In Paris many things 
are possible which cannot here be accomplished. 
Madame will take her ward to Paris. Their pas- 
sage has been engaged for them, and they start 
to-morrow.”’ 

Inez could hear no more, for Monsieur La Brie 
and the French girl entered the villa ; and when 
she could do so safely, she crept back to her 
room. She was cold and stiff from the night air 
and her cramped position, but forgot all smaller 
grievances while her mind was filled with the 
two facts she had learned—there was something 
wrong in her father’s will, and she was to start 
for Paris on the following day. 

She knew that matters at the villa were fast 
reaching a crisis, and that she was about to be 
the victim of some unusual violence. She was 
not yet of age, and Madame La Brie was still 
her guardian. Did these circumstances give the 
French woman power to drag her away from 
the man who was to be her guardian for life? 
Could they force her to marry Monsieur La Brie? 

There was no time left her in which she might 
appeal to her lover. True, he would be at the 
villa at ten o’clock next day, but what might not 
happen before his arrival? In the happy time 
she had spent with him she had forgotten to ask 
where he was staying, and not knowing his ad- 
dress she could not send a message to him. There 
was no time for consideration. She realized that 
she must act for herself, and act at once. 

She dressed herself for a journey, packed a 
satchel with a few necessaries, and, after secret- 
ing Monsieur Eugene’s visiting cards in her 
pocket, she crept down-stairs and out of the 
house. 





HER 


She had scarcely realized what she was doing 
until she was out of doors, in the black, lone- 
some night. She intended to take the midnight 
train for New York if she could reach it in time, 
and then to travel home to Cloverport as fast as 
steam would carry her. 

She was obliged to walk to the depot, for there 
were no public vehicles to be hired at that hour, 
and as she was not a strong-minded woman it 
must be confessed that she was terribly afraid in 
the ind hurried 
thousand foolish fears. 

This, then, was the end of her happy day ! 
She was running away like a culprit in the dead 

x away from the only person in 
had not forfeited his right to de- 
an explanation. 


darkness, on pursued by a 


of night—n 
the world who 
mand from her 
She was white and exhausted when she reached 
the station. 
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turning her 
her ticket, however, her hand was 
and facing him suddenly, she broke out 
little ery, for it was Guy How- 
ard who stood before her—Guy Howard, with an 
expression of grave concern in his eyes. 

He sat down beside her, and told her how hi 
happened to be there. 

He had been at the station with some 
that 
nter the train, and 
of her. 


friends, 
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had followed 


who were starting homeward 
had 
her to take 
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seen 
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any questions. 
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to Cloverport to tell her story in the county 
court where the will was recorded. 


She must know the truth at last, she said, and 
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Mr. Howard was leaving the court one day, 
when he unexpectedly encountered the French 
maid, Natalie. He knew her at once, having 
seen her with Inez at Long Branch. 

‘‘T have come a long way to help Monsieur 
Howard with his lawsuit,’’ she said, composedly. 
‘Tf monsieur will be generous to me I will give 
him much valuable information.”’ 

‘*T have already heard your story without pay- 
ing for it,’’ he replied, coldly. ‘‘ My wife heard 
you rehearse it to Monsieur La Brie on the bal- 
cony at Long Branch. You have wasted time 
and money by coming here.”’ 

‘*Not so, monsieur,’’ she told him, showing 
her white teeth and dropping her eyes. He 
could not endure the sight of this subtle, cat-like 
woman. ‘‘ Madame La Brie paid me well to fol- 
low her ward and to report what is being done 
in Cloverport. Madame is a very clever woman, 
and keeps herself well informed. She and Mon- 
sieur Eugene are now en rovte for Paris.”’ 

‘*There you are mistaken,’’ he said. ‘‘ They 
have both been detained by the strong hand of 
the law. They will be here to-morrow to answer 
to the charge of torgery.”’ 

The trial bad occupied but a few days when 
Guy returned from the court-room with news for 
his wife. 

‘*My dear,’’ he said, ‘‘these French people 
have not the ghost of a chance of proving them- 
selves innocent. The evidence against them 
is so overwhelming that no one has a doubt 
of their guilt. They have absolutely no case 
at all.”’ 

She did not speak immediately. 


‘Do you know that this is bad news to me?’ 
she asked, at length. ‘‘I cannot bear to begin 
my new life by ruining two people and sending 
them to prison.” 

‘‘What!’ he cried, playfully. ‘Tears in my 
wife’s eyes because these conspirators have not 
succeeded in robbing her? I believe you would 
be glad to know that they had escaped the pun- 
ishment which they so richly deserve.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ she answered. 

‘*My foolish little wife, you must dry your 
eyes, for you have your wish. Madame and 
Monsieur La Brie did not appear in court to-day. 
When the matter was inquired into, it was dis- 
covered that they had recognized the hopeless- 
ness of their case, and, forfeiting their bail, had 
run away so as to escape their punishment.”’ 

“They will not escape punishment,”’ she said. 
‘*Madame has been a leader of fashion—a sort 
of solar light about which five hundred smaller 
planets revolved. She will have to give up her 
home, her position in society, and will be a fu- 
gitive. Eugene La Brie will have a similar ex- 
perience. Is there not punishment enough in 
all this ?’’ 

‘*Perhaps there is, Mrs. Wiseacres,’’ he replied. 
** But now let us dismiss these conspirators from 
our minds, and talk of our own plans and pros- 
pects. Are you almost ready to return home 
with me ?”’ 

She drew nearer to him. 


‘‘T am ready now,’’ she said. ‘‘T ran away 
from my last guardian, but I am willing to fol- 
low my new one, if need be, to the uttermost 
parts of the earth.” 





SAY BUT 


ENOUGH. 


Wuo’s full of words, instructed well by age, 
Wastes not his breath by idle verbiage. 

First deeply ponder—see thy thoughts are good ; 
No harm slow utterance, if with sense endued. 


Within thy mind’s deep womb thy thoughts mature ; 
Say but enough, or thou must e’en endure 

Thy hearer’s stern ‘‘Enough.’’ Speak thou aright, 
Cr worst than speechless beast will be thy plight. 
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BERT’S HEROISM. 
By LURANA W. SHELDON 


ERT GREEN was an awkward, freckled- lived his training would have been better; but 
iF face boy, and not very well liked among a meek little woman like Mrs. Green could only 
the other boys of the village. He was the counsel her son to be silent, when, perhaps, a 
biggest dunce in the village school, and there good, sound thrashing apiece would have taught 
was hardly a child in the neighborhood who had _ the boys to respect him a little. 
not taunted him with his awkward manners. One day Tom Way’s father missed some lambs 
Bert lived with his mother in 
an old log house on the very 
edge of a great Maine forest. 

His father was dead, and 
his mother did sewing for a 
living, but Bert helped what 
he could by shooting all sorts 
of small game, with which 
the outskirts of* the forest 
abounded. 

His mother had warned him 
not to go far into the interior, 
for there were larger animals 
there—far too large for a boy 
to cope with. 

Day after day he started out 
with his dog and gun to look 
for something for his mother’s 
supper ; but the boys, who 
saw nothing but his shuffling 
gait and downcast look, would 
taunt him as he passed, and 
sometimes fling things at him. 

‘* There goes pretty Bertie!’ 
they would cry when they saw 
him. ‘‘He is going to kill 
lions and bears for supper !”’ 
But Bert never turned back to 
reply to their taunts, for his 
mother had always told him 
it was better to say nothing. 

Probably if his father had “BRING HOME THE BEAR! SHOUTED TOM WAY.” 

Vol. XLVI.—9. 
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from his flock, and the footprints of a bear were 
discovered near the sheep-fold. 

The farmers turned out in a body to track the 
beast ; but, although they searched all day, they 
could not find it. 

The next morning another neighbor had lost a 
lamb, and again they searched, but could find 
no trace of Bruin. 

Then they began watching for him at night 
with their lanterns and guns, but just so long as 
they watched the bear kept away from their 
sheep-pens. 

Then one day fresh tracks were discovered in 
another direction, and a lamb was missed by the 
poorest man in the village. 

Bert Green said nothing, but he was thinking 
very deeply. His nature was a sluggish one, 
but when it was aroused it was far more intense 
than that of others who were quicker and 
brighter. 

He had always been sensitive about his awk- 
wardness, and the fact that the boys did not like 
him had grieved him terribly. 

Over and over again he had gone to his mother 
with the tears in his eyes, and begged her to tell 
him how he could make the boys like him ; but 
unfortunately the poor woman could not advise 
him in the matter. The boys were so tantalizing 
that she was afraid it was hopeless. 

But this matter of the bear was worrying Bert 
greatly. He thought it was too bad that the 
poorest man in the village should be robbed and 
no one be able to catch the robber. And so one 
day he started out with his dog and gun, but 
without telling his mother the deed that he was 
planning. 

The boys shouted at him as he passed, but he 
only blushed and walked on a bit faster. 

‘Bring home the bear !’’ shouted Tom Way, 
jeeringly. ‘‘ Bring the bear home for supper, 
my pretty Bertie !”’ 

sert bit his lips and his cheeks burned hotter, 
but a moment later he whispered fiercely : 

‘‘T will bring home the bear, if for no other 
reason than to make those bad-mannered boys 
respect me.”’ 

But at candle-light Bert had not come home. 
Mrs. Green was half-frantic, and ran out among 
her neighbors. 

‘““Oh, my boy! my boy!’’ she cried, wring- 


ing her hands. ‘‘ What if the bear has caught 
and killed my Bertie !’’ 

Even the boys were awed and frightened at her 
grief. It seemed terrible to them to think of be- 
ing alone in the forest in the darkness of the 
night with bears, and perhaps wolves, prowling 
all about one. 

They began to be sorry for their treatment of 
Bert, and to wish they had not told him to 
bring the bear home for supper. 

It was not very long before the searching party 
started, going in different directions as soon as 
they reached the forest. 

They searched mile after mile, swinging their 
lanterns around them, and keeping a tight grip 
on their guns to be ready for action in a minute. 

At last, almost in the heart of the woods, 
Bert’s shrill voice replied faintly to the shouts of 
the searchers. Delighted at the sound, they ran 
quickly in his direction, and, parting the under- 
brush below some gigantic trees, they saw a 
spectacle that filled them with horror. 

There, indeed, was poor Bert, alive before 
their eyes, but he was so weak from pain that 
he could not move from his position, and there, 
not ten feet away, was a monstrous bear, snarl- 
ing with rage and trying to get at him. 

He had shot at it twice and crippled it, and 
then had fallen himself and sprained his ankle. 

The bear would have crawled to him, and 
probably half eaten him up if it had not been 
for his dog, who defended him nobly. 

Standing between her master and the brute, 
she had bitten and snapped, and snapped and 
bitten until the bear was worn out with its rage 
and pain, and was easily disposed of with the 
butt end of a musket. 

They picked Bert up carefully and carried 
him home, with the dog at their heels wagging 
her tail most joyously. 

And oh, what a fuss they all made over Bert 
when the bear was dragged home and exhibited 
before the neighbors ! 

When the boys all mustered together and 
went over to Mrs. Green’s cottage the next morn- 
ing to see the bear they were all a good deal 
more awkward than the boy whom they had 
laughed at. Not one of them could look the hero 
in the face, for the realization of their past rude- 
ness made them ashamed to meet him. 








AN 
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CHAPTER 


ICHNESS, indeed, to one 
in her pitiful plight ; for 
in a niche in the wall, 
though higher than her 
head, she saw a pile of 
the jerked beef which 
the Indians prepare to 
withstand the changes 

of time. Beside this was also a basket of corn, 
ground fit for samp, a few potatoes, a tin box 
partially filled with the hard tack familiar to the 
reservations, and a bottle of the inevitable ‘‘ 
water.”’ 

‘Well, I sha’n’t starve, that’s certain ; 
I’m not in the dark. Now, if I could only find 
water! Perhaps I can. Ouleon couldn’t cook 
that corn without it, and I don’t believe he’d 
eat it raw ; else why should there be a kettle or 
pail over there? I’m sure it’s Ouleon’s home, 
where he lives every day, and that he’ll soon 
come back. I'll just help myself to one of those 
crackers, and then Ill hunt the water. I’ve 
found so much, the story won’t be half perfect 
if I don’t find that, too.’’ 

She had much ado to reach the food, it was so 
high above her héad; and when she caught a 
glimpse of the hungry, gleaming eyes of the 
white fox looking up at her from the ground, 
she understood why it had been so placed. But 
she was agile and ingenious, and she presently 
brought enough of the loose stones which lay 
around the wall to make a sort of stepping-block. 
Mounted on this she could reach the store of 
food ; and, frightened by the fox’s hunger, she 
threw him down a bit of the dried beef and pro- 
ceeded on her tour of exploration. 

‘It?s a big place. It’s ever so much higher 
in some parts than any room in our house, and 
the walls are just lovely. The further in I go 
the 
These beautiful things grow- 


fire- 


and 


the whiter and more curious they are ; 
damper, too, it is. 
ing upward out of the floor are stalagmites, and 
those up yonder are stalactites—I remember 
reading all about them after Dad and I’d been to 


see a cave near’Frisco. Dear dad! if he were 
only here! He'd tell me more in a minute than 
I'd learn in a week studying all by myself. 
Well, it’s wet here, surely ; and, to make it all 


right, I must find that spring. Oh, here comes 


AMERICAN 
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Sir Fox. After more meat? Well, you’ll have 
to wait and ask your master for that.’’ 

Presently, as she stooped to admire an espe- 
cially lovely formation of the limestone, she saw 
what looked like a path, and, after a further ex- 
amination, the act 
foot. 

‘That's good; it must lead somewhere—I 
hope, if not to the outer air, at least to water.’ 

The last realized. Beyond the 
path, where it terminated in a little grotto, was 
a pool of water as cold and clear as that of the 


} 


Fairy Spring itself. 


ial imprint of a moccasined 


’ 


desire was 


The pool was fed by invisi- 
ble springs, and the surplus flowed gently north- 
ward in a tiny channel with a continuous rip- 
pling sound that it was company to hear. 
‘*Thank the dear God for that. Ill take a 
drink of it first, then go back and bring the lit- 
tle kettle. Probably there is brushwood some- 
where in the cave Ouleon is a tidy 
fellow in his housekeeping, and I'll praise him 
for it when I see He’s evidently fixed 
everything here for a long stay- through the 
rainy season, I suppose. I wonder when he 


a fire. 


ior 


him. 


will come back !’’ 

Ouleon was tidy, and thrifty as well. His life 
at the mission, where he had been one of the 
house servants, had given him ideas of comfort 
above that of his own tribe and this was one 
reason why, now that he had left the mission, he 
passed his days in solitude. He visited his own 
settlement when he wished, but of his comings 
and goings nobody therg took great heed. To 
this thriftiness and forethought against a day of 
need, Patience Eliot would her 
life. 

‘Well, if here isn’t a bed !—or what will an- 
swer for one !’’ she exclaimed, when after several 
hours more had passed and the supper she had 
fixed against her captor’s return had waited long, 
she set out in another direction on a second tour 
of discovery. 

But it was not exactly a bed. It was a store 
of Navajo blankets, the sight: of which would 
have made old Rosa’s eyes grow big with envy. 
They had never been used, and had evidently 
been put where they were for safe keeping. But 
Patience had no scruples against appropriating 
them to her own use, and returning to the larger 


always own 


* Begun in the October number. 
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part of the cavern she piled them up high and 
threw herself down upon them. 

She did not mean to sleep just yet, but she 
did ; and so soundly that many hours passed 
before she awoke to find the white fox lying at 
her feet. She was dazed at her surroundings, so 
different from her luxuriously appointed room at 
home, and as the full significance of her situa- 
tion forced itself upon her mind she buried her 
face in the blankets again and sobbed aloud. 

‘Dad! Oh, my precious Dad! Can’t you 
feel me calling you, even if you can’t hear? I’m 
alone—forsaken—lost !’’ 

An answer came. An answer so different from 
the loving response she craved that it seemed to 
curdle the blood upon the hearer’s heart. 

A cry, harsh, discordant, horrible, rose and 
filled the silence of the great cavern. LEchoed 
again and again through its unknown depths 
and passages, till it seemed to come from above, 
below, and all about her ; and fleeing, she knew 
and cared not whither, Patience ran screaming 
into the darkness beyond. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
THE VISION OF TULITA. 

Wuen Tulita left her home by the arroyo on 
that night when Ramon so relaxed his guard, 
she passed swiftly from the valley to the moun- 
tains beyond, and half-way up the ascent lift- 
ed her face upward as if her eyes would drink in 
all the grand beauty of that vast solitude, even 
as her cramped lungs had already filled them- 
selves with the pure air, so different to that she 
had endured within the hut. 

High above her, perched on a rocky point, 
stood a majestic figure bathed in the moonlight, 
which, in that rarefied atmosphere, seemed to 
clothe it with a sort of halo. 

Tulita caught her breath. ‘‘It is the spirit of 
the great chief, my father! He has come back 
from his unseen abode to counsel me.”’ 

The superstitions of her race and those of her 
later mission-training mingled to fill her soul 
with a profound awe, and, prostrating herself at 
the foot of the crag, she cried aloud : ‘‘ Here am I, 
Prince of thy people ; be it unto me as thou wilt !”’ 

For a moment there was silence, and then old 
Ramon, who was himself half-fanatic and had 
strange seasons of ‘‘communion’’ with equally 
strange and unseen powers, sent down an answer- 
ing cry: ‘‘ What doest thou here, Tulita? Thou 
dost well to tremble before me. When gave I 
thee permission to leave the safety of thy 
home ?”’ 


Tulita’s spirit returned at this assumption on 
the part of her old attendant. . She loved him 
sincerely, but she fully felt herself a ‘‘ Princess,”’ 
and chafed at any tone of authority, even from 
one so faithful as Ramon. 

“Oh, is it so? Is it only thee, my uncle? 
Well, then, know that the day has yet to dawn 
on which Tulita de la Vega will ask leave of any 
man to do what she wills !”’ 

Habit is a great controller of men’s moods. 
Ramon, in his ordinary life, was almost abjectly 
humble before this maiden, to whom he looked 
for the restoration of his decayed race. Had not 
the stars foretold it? Was he not at that mo- 
ment consulting them, and did they not promise 
that this restoration should be speedy ? 

‘“‘Tn verity, Daughter of the Mighty, thou say- 
est. Even now I read thy fate in the vault above. 
But I had not finished the reading. And if I re- 
proved thee for that thou hast done, it was be- 
cause no chance must be run that will endanger 
thy life. Thou art not for thyself, Tulita‘de la 
Vega, but for others. The wound thou suffered 
has not yet healed sufficiently for thee to cast 
aside all prudence. Seven times more should the 
sun have run his course before 4 

‘*By seven sun-courses I should have been 
dead, surely. Much Tulita can endure, but not 
imprisonment. Besides, hast thou seen my fos- 
ter brother Ouleon, the Eagle Feather, since I 
have been within my home?” 

‘‘No; nor have I wished to,’’ answered the 
old man, gloomily. He had descended and she 
ascended till now they stood side by side mid- 
way the crag, able to gaze upon one another's 
faces and read in each other’s eyes the things 
which the lips did not speak. 

‘“Ouleon is of my blood, Ramon the Wise. 
He, too, is the son of a great chief.’’ 

‘‘In verity ; but the son of a chief who be- 
trayed his people. So will Ouleon do.’’ 

‘So shall Ouleon not do!’ retorted Tulita, 
hotly. ‘He shall not be a traitor.’’ 

‘* What I have said I have said.’’ 

‘“What thou hast said I will unsay. Dost 
thou know where my brother is, old Ramon the 
Croaker ?”’ 

‘‘No; and if I did I would not tell thee. He 
is unworthy thy anxiety. He !—‘ Coyote Jack,’ 
the scoff and plaything of the palefaces? Ugh! 
Ps-t-tt !’’ 

Tulita’s face flushed. There was something 
degrading, to her mind, in the fact that Ouleon 
was defrauded of his rightful name by their 
white neighbors, but she did not share the old 
warrior’s contempt for her brother’s calling. 
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‘There is no need 
for anger, Ramon the 
Wise. Nor is 
any hope of future 
battles which shall set 
our ‘people back in 
the place where they 


there 


should be. No; I, 
too, am ambitious, 
but not as thou. I, 


too, believe that I will 
yet live to see these 
mountains thronged 
by the descendants of 
our forefathers. I, too, 
hope to see my Ou- 
leon depart on his 
mission to the great 
village where the 
White Father of both 
his white and his red- 
faced children lives. 
But when he returns, 
will it be to sound the 
war-cry and perish— 
a handful 
multitude ? 
deed, no! 


against a 
No, in- 
It will be 
with the proofs in his 
hand that all this 
country is once more 
our own. In 
will the 
and the Apaches, the 
Navajoes, the 


| CAC ‘e 


Shoshones 


Piutes 








—all, all— wherever 
they are, whoever they 
may be that bear 
within their veins one drop of native blood—all 
shall gather in one vast concourse upon these 
mountains which were once and shall again be 
ours. All our tribal quarrels ended, we will dwell 
in peace—a mighty and united nation. All the 
white men’s arts which will tend to our glory we 
will copy. All that are silly and useless, reject. 
We will not give up the traditions of our an- 
cients in whatever they were wise, but there is 
also wisdom among the white man. Else, how 
come their broad fields teeming with food, their 
fruits so much finer than the wild fruits, their 
wealth so much greater than our wealth? We 
want none of their prison-like houses, their ugly 
clothing, their hurtful and their 
brutality. But all that is good we do want 

and will have. Yes; thou wilt be among the 
royal braves who have already passed into the 


‘fire waters’ 





“THE GIRL KNELT DOWN, AND THE OLD CHIEF MI 
TONGUE 


TERED SOME WORDS.OF HIS NATIVE 


ABOVE HER DOWNCAST EYES.”’ 


presence of the Great Spirit, whom those pale 
brothers of ours call God, but J shall see it—I 
shall see it! - Have not the stars so foretold, 
Ramon the Wis« 
The girl had } 


own eloquence 


come so wrought up by her 
by the beatific. pictures her 


imagination painted that her countenance now 


glowed as the face of one inspired. 
Ramon, mor bstinate and less wise, could 
not relinquish his own desires that the future 


glory of his tribes 
the bloody exter! 
forced to 

Tulita’s words w] 


uld be accomplished through 
nation of the whites, but he 
owledge a certain power in 

impressed if it did not con- 
swered quietly, after a mo- 


was 


vince him. Tt 
ment : 


‘* Time will p1 
thou shalt go 


Meanwhile, 
There is a 


my daughter. 
to thy home. 
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chill in the air, and thou hast been a caged bird 
for long. I will remain. I must look for a 
fresh supply of serpents. Those who went with 
us on that Noche Buena suffered even worse than 
thou. A curse was on them, I think, and they 
are dead. I did not tell thee before, until I 
could bring thee others. Go back, and they 
shall come. See! I have brought the soft basket 
and all the charms.”’ 

For answer Tulita caught up the familiar re- 
cepticle, and with a gesture of infinite disgust 
threw it from her. 

‘*So ends that life, old Ramon! I have done 
with all such tasks. I will be seen no more 
upon the street of the city for such a purpose. 
No ; I have other plans for my people—far bet- 
ter plans, far greater good than the paltry calling 
I have hitherto followed can ever bring them.’’ 

‘*Tulita, daughter of my soul, what has come 
to thee? Thou wert never like this before? Is 
thy head gone strange with all this silence in the 
cabin ?”’ 

‘“What has come to me? A knowledge of 
better things.”’ 

‘‘What better? How? Thou has been shut 
up alone. Whom sawest thou to teach thee— 
strangeness ?”’ 

‘*A word changed me, Ramon. One little 
word. It was spoken by the lips of a daughter 
of our enemies.”’ 

‘What word? By whom?’ 

‘‘ By that other ‘ Princess,’ as her own people 
call her. She whose head is covered with a 
fleece of gold, whose skin is fair as the lilies in 
the pool, whose voice is like the tinkle of the 
brook yonder among the stones, and whose 
laughter like that waterfall.’’ 

‘‘H-hm. The daughter of the rich man, who 
suffered thee to go away as if thou had been 
guilty and he generous. Pouf! What are such 
to thee—these usurpers where we have ruled for- 
ever? But the word—what was the word?”’ 

Ramon bent forward eagerly, scanning Tulita’s 
beautiful face. 


‘‘The word was ‘ Friend’;”’ 


and the face into 
which he gazed became transfigured. 

“Friend! Friend! Pouf! I tell thee, 
Daughter of the Plain, there is no friendship be- 
tween thee and her. It is a lie.”’ 

‘Tt is the truth. ‘Friend.’ Hear it-—learn 
it-—believe it. Her lips could not lie, ever—nor 
mine. We two girls, speaking that one word, 
have solved the problem of two nations. Thou 
wilt see. It has been revealed to me, Ramon ; 
even as thy visions have shown thee other truths. 
Our hands, clasped above the hatred of two 


peoples, shall hide it forever. Oh, my Ramon ! 
I see it—I see it! The comfort—the beauty— 
the peace that shall be over all this, through us, 
two Princesses of one land, two handmaidens of 
one Great Spirit !”’ 

She swept her hands about her with a gesture 
that included all that great stretch of land, and, 
overcome by her own emotion, sank down upon 
her knees with her face hidden in her blanket. 


CHAPTER XX. 
OULEON’S STORY TO TULITA, 


Xamon waited until Tulita arose from her 
knees ; then he asked: ‘‘ Art thou yet ready to 
return to thy home by the arroyo, Daughter of 
the Plain? Whatever seems good to thee, old 
tamon will do. There are other ways of earning 
money than by toying with serpents. Thou 
sayest truly, and dwell thou in peace. I, a war- 
rior, will find food for the women and children. 
The youths of the village shall arise and“help 
me. Too long they tarry in idleness, while 
thou 

‘‘Peace, Ramon the Wise. In some things 
thou mistakest. The youths will not arise and 
labor for women till they have been taught how. 
I—Tulita—will teach them. But not yet; let 
them idle still a few days—what matters it? In 
the end they will stand up—men. So I have 
seen in the visions of the silent days and nights, 
while this was healing—for it is healed. I ama 
prisoner to pain no longer.’’ The girl held up 
her arm that had been broken, and waved it 
gently to and fro. 





‘*Yes ; but healed bones are not always strong 
bones. Seven more suns i 





‘*Healed bones must gather strength where 
they will. Is it fit that I, Tulita, daughter of a 
king, should be as hard to cure of evils as poorer 
clay? No matter; it is well enough. I am not 
again going to the home by the arroyo till I 
bring my brother with me. Too long I have 
suffered him to toss the burden upon my shoul- 
ders; too long he has been heaping up the 
money that should feed our households. He 
must come now and show himself a prince, or 
sut he must. There is no other way.”’ 

‘“Coyote Jack—a prince! Take care. He is 








a fool. His head is in the clouds, his feet in the 
mud. By and by he will stumble and _ fall 
flat. Then who will lift him up? Place not 
thy trust upon the renegade son of a renegade 
chief, Tulita, my Princess.”’ 

‘As for thee, Ramon, though I love thee 
above all who dwell with me, if thou speakest 
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again one word against my Ouleon I will ask thy 
counsel again no more, forever. 
and what Tulita says, she does.”’ 
Ramon shrugged his shoulders slightly. Other- 
wise he gave no sign that he had heard and un- 
derstood her. 
‘Where 
daughter? ”’ 
oe W he re. 
people ?”’ 


I have said it: 


wilt thou look for Ouleon, 


my 


but in the secret homes of his 

‘They are many, and the storms have been 
fierce ; the to some will be 
Thou wilt take care, Tulita?’’ 

‘Yes; fear thou nothing for me. I will re- 
member. I will take care, since through me, we 
both agree, shall come the blessing of the red 
man !’’ answered the maiden, smiling fondly 
into the venerable face above her. 

‘The blessing of the red man; thou art, in- 
deed, to be that, Princess de la Vega. What 
matters it if we two, in our visions, reach the 
same end, that it may be, by different trails? 
The blessing —take mine; and if good betide 
thee, or ill, thou wilt find old Ramon ready and 
waiting either to rejoice or weep with thee.”’ 

The girl knelt down, and the old chief mut- 
tered some words of his native tongue above her 
downcast eyes, then raised her to her feet. 

‘¢ Farewell, Ramon ! 
the best, of all I go for Ouleon. 
He shall give thee the money he has hoarded, 
and thou shalt buy all things needful for the vil- 
lage. He has enough for that, also to go bravely 
to the Great White Father in the far-away coun- 
cil. Have faith ; 
Farewell.’ 


roads impassable. 


Thou remainest the last, 
the warriors. 


I will bring Ouleon and money. 


They parted without further speech. Ramon 
took the way into the valley, Tulita sped upward 
and over the but neither turned in 
his tracks to gaze after the other, though both 
felt in indefinable way that this parting 
was more than ordinary. 


mountain ; 


some 


Tulita, indeed, put 


some of her thought into words, though only the 
night-birds circling about her heard them ; 


but 
they relieved her spirit of a tension too strong, 
and restored her faith in herself and in her fu- 
ture. 

‘“As I have left the village by the arroyo and 
the home where I have dwelt in ignorance till 
the visions came, so have I put all the old life 
away. I folded it in the blankets and buried it 
in the ashes upon the hearth. The old Tulita is 
dead ; the new Tulita lives, to grow noble and 
great in blessing—worthy of her who called La 
Vega friend !”’ 


There was magic in the little word. The girl’s 
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sadness all fell from her; her step became again 
buoyant, and her rich voice broke into the wild, 
: of her tribal hymns. Still 
ifter a while to a cavern in 
vhich she had descended, and 
low opening to give a shrill, 


sweet strains of 
singing, she car 
the canon, dow1 
paused before 
peculiar cry. 
There was no answer ; but Tulita had resolved 
to begin with this, the first of a series of cave- 
dwellings which honeycombed that gulch, and if 
she did not find Ouleon there, to try the next 
and the next till the last. Even all these failing, 
she would not be discouraged ; there were other 
cahons among the 
merable other s« 


mountains, and almost innu- 
ret dwellings. 

‘‘They are the last homes the palefaces have 
left to us undisturbed, and among them some- 
where is that one which shall some day be dis- 
covered, that the old, old mission-fathers knew, 
where the yellow gold lies deeper and richer 
than anywhere else in all the land. Where? I 

will it be found? If it might 
nm, how swiftly would I make 
garden such as no white man 
ever owned! In it—— But I must not dream 
again; dreams are for the time of illness, action 
for health. Ouleon! my brother! 

This time she sent her voice down the hollow 
opening in the cafion wall with a cry like the 
eagle’s itself, and this time an answering cry 
greeted her. 

‘*So soon? That 
somuch. Only t 
mistaken, and 
upon a fruitless 
art thou withi 


wonder ; and wher 
be by me, and so 
this wilderness a 


” 


is well. I had not hoped 
e cry was faint ; and lest I be 
ike the long journey inward 
est, ‘Hallo! again. Ouleon, 
No person who had not previously known it 
supposed the small aperture 
proposed to pass was the en- 
trance to anyt the burrow of 
beast ; and the débris piled about it showed 
that it had beet nd 
These | 
was too early t 
and Tulita had 
to set out that 

‘¢Tu-li-ta !’ 

iad It 
the 


stomach, begar 


would ever hay 
down which Tu 
save some 
sturbed since the rains be- 
gan. rw ceased for a time, but it 
nsider them over, for the year, 
mbered this in her decision 
to find her foster brother. 

is Ouleor cried 
wing herself flat upon her 
rking her way swiftly through 
passage by pushing her hand 
| clutching at the roughnesses 
speedily she disappeared from 


He knows my voice,’’ 
girl, and 

the long, narr 
before her head 
of the way. V 
the as one of her own serpents 
might have retired into its hole and with some- 
thing of its same sinuous motion. 


outer world 
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But when she had thus proceeded to twice her 
body’s length the passage suddenly enlarged 
into a spacious chamber, from which other pas- 
sages led into other rooms, all showing traces of 
long occupancy, and some showing also the 
beautiful limestone formations which had so en- 
raptured the eyes of 
prison house. 
**Ouleon, my brother !’’ 
‘Here, Tulita, my sister.’’ 


Her 


-atience Eliot in her own 


eyes grew quickly accustomed to the 


darkness, which was tempered slightly by the 
few rays of light that penetrated the narrow pas- 
She was able at once to find her brother, 
but she became chill with fear as she perceived 


sage. 


that he did not offer to rise and greet her, nor 
even to at all change his recumbent position. 

‘*Quleon, why art thou like this? Is it ill- 
ness, or ‘ fire water ’?’’ 

“Tt of the white man, 
For more days than I remember have 
here.’’ 

** Alone ?”’ 

‘Why not alone ?”’ 

‘Thou speakest of a white man. 
When? Where?’ 

‘And thou askest as many questions as the 
silly old women in the village. Listen! But 
first, of thyself. Was thy hurt a bad one, Tu- 
lita ?”’ 

‘*No matter. 


is the work Tulita. 


I been 


Who ? 


It is past.”’ 

‘Tt made me wild for revenge. I tried to 
avenge thee that very night. Upon those, also, 
who had caused thee thy trouble.’’ 

‘€Ouleon! Quick! What dost thou mean ?’’ 

** Art thou pleased, Tulita? Iam glad. Then 
I know that I was right. I feared—a little — 
that thou would blame me. Well, another time. 
Fate is fate. They cannot escape.”’ 

Tulita put her hand on Ouleon’s forehead. It 
was cool, and his breath came evenly. He was 
not, then, suffering from that fever which did 
sometimes distort his thought, and which the old 
padrés had called ‘‘ crazed.”’ 

‘¢Quleon, tell me, first. 
anything I can do now ?”’ 

‘‘No. Ouleon is an eagle. The eagle may 
suffer a broken wing, but does it therefore com- 
plain? Wilt thou listen?’ 

‘*Yes, yes.”’ 

‘*On that last night in the city. 
been thrown down and injured. Had _ not old 
Ramon been there beside thee I would have 
But it was better so, I thought. It gave 
me a chance for that vengeance which I meant 
should be swift and sure. 


Art thou in need of 


Thou hadst 


been. 


3esides, these white 
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skins have more money in their pouches than I 
can earn catching my little beasts in many a 
day. To be rid of them, that they never more 
should harm a daughter of my people, and at 
the same time fill my bosom with that precious 
money which we will need when we go up to the 
great pow-wow. ‘Truly, I was in the highest 
favor.”’ 

‘*Ouleon, of whom art thou speaking? Quick, 
the names !’’ 

‘‘They call her the other ‘Princess’ Eliot. 
The rich man and his child, thou must surely 
know them. They talked with thee that night.”’ 

Tulita had become very calm. She was cold 
with apprehension, but she would not again in- 
terrupt this story by any question. 
went 

‘‘T knew a way. The best way and the 
surest. I took it. I got me a poison to kill me 
a hundred coyotes, and I drank ‘ fire water’ till 
my heart was ina glow. Then I mounted and 
rode for life—for death! They, too,~ would 
mount and ride, but I would be the first at the 
Fairy Spring. Only—the old white man 
him !”’ 

‘*Well?’’ asked Tulita, with a gasp. 

‘But for him it would have been all well; 
exactly as the trap was set the prey would have 
been snared. But he came. He always comes. 
He came, I say, and he rode beside me all the 
way, or nearly. Then he pretended to go away 
to the lower ranch, and I was free. It worked. 
I had planned it all before; how I could stop 
the coming and the flowing of the spring. It 
worked. Into the little channel it trickled 
safely ; but in the pool, where I had stopped it 
well, where all men and all beasts which pass 
that way always must drink, I put the poison. 
Ay, it worked, for the horse lay dead that tasted 
it but once.”’ 

Even in the dimness Tulita could see the sat- 
isfaction which overspread the haggard, sinister 
face of the speaker. 

‘«The others—did they also drink?” 

‘No; for that white man—my enemy—he 
had not gone away. He had hidden, and when 
they came he cried out and warned them. I 
shot him and he fell; I thought that he was 
dead, but when I went back after all was still he 
had been taken away. If he died he came back 
to life again, for he met me in the cafion, or on 
the mesa above it, and—here I am. But, that 
other princess—long will the days and nights be 
to her, where she is shut up in the darkness ; for 
she will not have what Ouleon has had—sweet 
thoughts of revenge achieved—to comfort her.’’ 


Ouleon 
on: 


curse 
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Tulita’s natural affection, always strong and 
protecting, seemed suddenly frozen within her. 
This—her Ouleon, from whom she had hoped so 
much? But her agonized curiosity was the only 
emotion of which she was conscious. 

‘* How comes she in the darkness, Ouleon?’’ 
‘© As fate willed. 


There was trouble in the 
rich man’s places ; 


trouble which Ouleon began, 
and the fool white men took up and finished. 
I had set them to fighting one another, like birds 
of prey, and I was satisfied. Then, afterward, 
as I went down the gulch toward that cavern be- 
yond, I saw her—the white Princess—imprisoned 
there by the storm. She was on her white horse, 
and only I might get her free. Did 1? I went 
to her, and she trusted me. They are all fools, 
these palefaces. So I blindfolded her eyes and 
led her all the perilous way. Without me she 
would have died in the cafion, unless her own 
people had found her in time ; or she would else 
have died crossing the Ledge of Death. But 
with my care she lived, and still lives, @ prisoner, 
but not, like me, a prisoner by choice, 
free himself at his 
strength comes back.’’ 


as Iam; 


who can will — when 


his 
Tulita sat silent, too moved to speak, and pon- 
dering how best to accomplish the object which 
she had resolved the very instant that 
Ouleon had uttered the reassuring words, ‘‘ still 
lives.’’ 
‘<Pid I not well, Tulita?”’ 
‘‘T will tell thee that later. 
finish of the talk 
‘Surely. 


enough. 


upon 


Let me hear the 
there is more to come.’’ 

but there is food 
will live a long tim and fon 
company there is the fox and the owls above hei 
head. When J 
back. I will offer her freedum 
and I will not release her without it. She will 
promise, but—I don’t know; I get confused, 
It was the fall he sent me to- 


left her secure ; 
She 


ean walk once more I will 


vo 


for her money, 


some way. -curse 
ss 


him ! 
‘¢ What fall, Ouleon, my brother ?’’ asked Tuli- 
ta, sisterly affection again returning to her heart. 
‘¢The man I shot and hoped to kill. When! 
had left the white girl in her prison I took her 
horse home. Ah! [ remember. I was to de- 
mand monev from her father, not from her. He 
would see the horse, and he would believe ; and 
I would make the price a large one. But, in- 
stead ? 
‘* Tnstead ? 
‘*That man again ! 





He was there at the brink 
of the mesa, with hatred in his heart.and revenge 
in his hand. He had loved the palefaces, his 
friends ; so he hated me, their enemy. He spake 
Vol. XLVI.— 10. 
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with me, and h 
over. 


struck me. I rolled over and 
x stretch to the bottom of the 
gulch, and any other would have died ; but not 
Ouleon. A day and a night I lay there; then I 
crept—crept to this. There 
is always food in I know not in 
which I will ey iss the night, and what I do 
not bring to them other braves do. 


It was a 


It was the nearest. 


caverns. 


No bones 


were broken. I shall be well again; but my 
head—I like best lie still and wait. When 
hunger comes I craw] away and eat, but it is lit- 
tle ; and water is always here at my hand. Art 


pleased, Tulita 
*T shall tter pleased when thou tellest 


me in what cave she lives and suffers, this other 
would-be pring ess 


i. Vega ?”’ 


be 


The tone of her voice was 

intended to disai is suspicion, and it did. 
‘*’'Thou couldst not set her free, Tulita.’’ 
‘Why should I try? But why could I not?” 
‘ Because bef entrance is a rock which 


move, or—he 


the 


only many men who knows its 


secret P? 

‘Tnen. iW) not move it, nor be so 
moved by her entreaties, thou mightst as well 
tell me just where it is I will go and look upon 
it from the outsi nd reflect upon the revenge 
my Ouleon has 1 he ?? 


‘¢T do not mir it, Tulita. 
ble child, and t stre 
strength 


Thou art a fee- 
‘ngth of thy hand is the 
claw. North, north, and 
north again, where the manzanite is thick and 
there stones, such as the padrés 
urnevings to and fro.”’ 

ire plentiful as the clouds 


of a | S 
is a cross 
used to heap in t 
‘But such cros 
in the sky.”’ 
‘But not a cros 


of white stones. Ouleon 


knows. Did he lp to build it just within 
the sheltering ro I tell thee, Tulita, that is 
the cavern where the gold will some day be 
found. I, Oul will find it. I live there 


mostly, just for that no other brave may 
suspect and find 
“The gold! O 
These palefaces 
liest 


art thou crazed indeed! 
While thou 
have shut her up, that 
lready have been digging it 
is of gold. I have heard 
her father has but to touch 


sharp eves. 
here laughir 
other princess n 
out herself. H: 

it said in the city tl 


a thing and it turns to gold. Thou hast wrought 
thine own undoing, Ouleon, my brother. Un- 
“oman 

‘Unless? Qu lulita !’’ 

Forgetful of ounds and bruises which 
had been so terrible, and which were still far 


from healed, the 


lian raised himself upon his 
elbow and scann¢ 


her face. 
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The Princess had lighted the rush-lamp and weed outside this very cavern ; I will get it and 
‘ruise it at once,’’ thought Tulita, and crawled 
mack again into the outer air. 

She cared little for the troubles of this difficult 
“Unless you tell me exactly: how to find her, and passage to and fro, and quickly returned with 
the plant in her hand. Bruising the great cool 


placed it beside her. Its rays illumined her | 
beautiful countenance, over which so many con- | 
flicting emotions played. 


so protect the treasure.”’ 


‘*But if I tell thee, what good? Thou canst leaves, she bound them about Ouleon’s head : 
not move the door of rock. I might show thee, and at the grateful touch he opened his eyes and 


I could never tell thee its secret !’ cried Ouleon, 


smiled faintly. He was evidently a very ill man, 


in despair; for his weakened brain could now and Tulita made haste to fetch the gourd of wa- 


grasp but one idea ; and wholly merged in his 
fear of losing an unknown and doubtful treasure 
was the other fear of having his prisoner escape 
without a rich ransom. 

‘* But is there no other way ?” 

‘None that admits of entrance. There is one 
—a spot, a vein or fissure in the cafion wall it- 
self—through which one might look down upon 
her and gloat upon her misery.”’ 

‘Then tel] it to me quick, my brother !”’ 

He believed her at one with himself—and told. 





CHAPTER XNI. 
A TALK THROUGH THE CAVERN’S ROOF, 

Tciita crawled back out of the cavern in 
which she had found Ouleon; but she had no 
sooner reached the outer air than she regretted 
having done so little for his personal comfort. 
Her love for Patience Eliot had sprung up sud- 
denly in her heart—an absorbing affection, noble 
and beautiful, and that was to influence all her 
life for good. But the old saying, ‘‘ Blood is 
thicker than water,’’ is no truer anywhere than 
among those people who live according to natu- 
ral instincts without the restraints of a higher 
civilization. 

‘‘He said that she had food an‘ drink if she 
would use it, while he—poor Ouleon! Those 
whom the Great Spirit has deprived of some- 
thing here’’—and she tapped her forehead— 
‘¢should be the especial care of their own house- 
holds. I will go back and help him first ; it is 
my duty.”’ 

In a few moments she again appeared in the 
cavern, and, to Ouleon’s now greatly excited 
fancy, like a tormenting spirit. The fever which 
had lain dormant in his veins rose and burned 
fiercely, and his wild ravings frightened Tulita 
while they all the more convinced her that she 





had been wise to return. 
She resolutely put all thoughts of Patience 
from her as she set to work to allay his distress. 
‘‘He is suffering great pain, that is plain ; and 
the heat in his temples is terrible. Well, I can 
help that, at least. I saw some of that fever- 


ter fresh from the little spring that, as in most 
other caves of that caflon, bubbled close at hand 

All night she tended her foster brother, though 
her heart ached with its longing to veach and set 
free the girl about whom all her young imagina- 
tion clustered with ideal romance. And all night 
she listened to his broken utterances—fragments 
of the dreams which had filled his unbalanced 
mind, or of the sordid habits of his life. 

sut toward morning the tenor of his thoughts 
seemed changed, and Tulita listened with quick- 
ened interest as the words, ‘‘Gold,’’ ‘‘Swing 
right — left— up — down,’’ ‘‘The owls hoot,”’ 
‘*Food enough,”’ ‘‘ Die, die, die !’’ and a great 
many similar disjointed phrases proved that his 
brain was then busy with his last piece of treach- 
ery—the imprisonment of Patience Eliot, and its 
possible consequences. 

‘Swing right—left—up—down,”’ repeated the 
coyote hunter again and again, and once after 
such repetition he added, angrily : ‘‘ Why dost 
thou tarry, Tulita? I have told thee! She will 
get it—she will get it all! The gold—quick ! 
—if she is not free—she must not—the gold !”’ 

Tulita laid her hands upon the tossing hands 
of the sick Indian and held them firmly. The 
touch quieted his restlessness, and after a little 
he relapsed into a deep slumber from which Tu- 
lita knew he would wake a sane man, though a 
much weaker one. But she hailed the silence 
gratefully, glad of a chance to sit and think over 
the words she had heard, and which she knew 
referred to Patience. 

‘* After he rouses once more I will cook him a 
breakfast of beef and biscuit ; and I will make 
him tea of the slumber-bush ; then he will lie at 
ease and peace for hours, and I—can set that 
other princess free.”’ 

Soothed by her own plans, Tulita also sank 
into a refreshing slec fr>m which she waked at 
daybreak, and set to work to care for her Ouleon 
as she had designed. 

He, indeed, slept late under the healing effects of 
the leaves upon his brow ; but he woke at length, 
and eagerly ate the food prepared by Tulita, and 
drank deep draughts of the swect-flavored tea. 














AN 


‘“Thou hast the gift of women, Tulita, my 


Thou canst heal all ills. I have longed 
for thee sorely sometimes, when the pain racked 
my limbs. But, mostly, I have not suffered 
much. Now I will suffer no more. I will drink 
and sleep, Tulita, and when I wake we will go 
together, thou and I, to that cavern in the north 
where she is, alone with the gold. 
upon her head, too, thou sayest. It is a part of 
that But what—art angry, Tulita?”’ 

‘* Not angry, my brother; but thou art com- 
fortable and on the road to health. 
now, and come again.”’ 

‘Where wilt thou go?”’ 


sister. 


There is gold 





I will go 


or 


To speak with thy prisoner. Is that not 
well?’”’ 
“Yes; but thou canst not let her out. No: 


I took care for that. Only, some day, if thou 
wilt swear to be faithful, I will show thee how 
to open the great door of the cavern. Nobody 
alive now knows but Ouleon. So I believe the 
Padré Miguel knew. He told me; but the Padré 
is dead—peace be with him! and if Ouleon were 
dlead—but he is not. Farewell, Tulita. Safe 
journey, safe return.”’ 

Tulita went joyfully away. She was always 
Heet of foot, but she had never moved as swiftly 
as she did then ; and very soon she had gained 
that point which Ouleon had described, where a 
crevice in the cafion-wall admitted the descent of 
a human body. Narrow as it was, and easily 
overlooked by the ordinary passer through the 
main ravine, Tulita found, as her brother had 
described, a sort of stairway cut in the rocks. 
The care on these steps, and the 
smoothness to which some of them had been 
worn, proved that it had been a descent utilized 
for ages, perhaps. 

‘*Tt may be true—that old, old, storv! This 
may, indeed, be the very way to the ‘cave of 


bestowed 


gold’, though Ouleon has not yet found it, well 
as he knows the because if he had we 
should have seen some signs of his possessing it 
before. No; he thinks it leads to it, but at the 
end there is no trace. Well! I, too, am after 
gold ; but gold richer than was ever dug from 
any mine—the sight of a golden head.”’ 

In a few seconds she had reached the utter- 
most depth to which it was possible to proceed ; 
and there, exactly as Ouleon had told, was a 
small, tlat stone, whereon were traced some curi- 
ous hieroglyphics. Indian paintings they ap- 
peared to be, and though Tulita had been an apt 
scholar during the few years that she had been 
under the care of the mission fathers, and had 
often seen such paintings in their possession, she 


place ; 
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had 
cance. 

But at that moment she cared not one whit for 
any hidden message from any dead and gone In- 
dian. She long 
of a clear, 


never been allowed to study their signifi- 


only for the welcome sound 
girlish voice; and carelessly tossing 
moved smoothly and eas- 
ily, she put her lips to the aperture in the earth 
which this disclosed, and gave a loud cry. 

‘* Hola! O, H the familiar halloo of 
that locality—that which was very often on the 
lips of Patience Eliot herself. 

There followed a silence, and after waiting a 
reasonable time lest she might lose a return hal- 
loo, Tulita cried again. Again she waited, and 
nd at last, as hope was dying 


aside the stone, which 


again she cried 
within her, ther 
ing a faint sou 


is borne to her strained hear- 
it was too unlike her own 
summons to be its echo 





‘She is there She lives! But it sounds 
Is she ill?” 
It was no echo, surely ; nor was the prisoner’s 


reason that Tulita feared. 
But the cavern was a mighty one, and Patience 
was at that hour taking the daily walks through- 
out its chambers which had helped to keep hope 
Each day she had thought: ‘‘ To-day I 
may find a way and each day—till then 
| from the fruitless search dis- 
‘t wholly discouraged. 


response faint for the 


alive. 


—she had returné 
appointed, but n 
‘*God would not suffer me to live so long if 
He did not mean me to escape at last,’’ she said 
over and over to the white fox, who had become 
her constant and now loving companion; and 
as for the owls, whose screeches and cries had al- 
killed her with fright during that early 
portion of her imprisonment, these had become 
a most curious and interesting study to her. She 
heir sort before, and she often 
found herself laughing at,the grotesque results of 
her efforts to tame 
So on that day 
was less startled 
in the first place 
‘Hark, Reynard ! 
hear with your sl 
Itisahalloo! It 
it sounds this way 
She ran forwar 
but misled somet 


most 


had seen none of 


nd teach them. 
when Tulita came, Patience 
un if she had given up hope 


You do ! You can 
rp ears even quicker than I. 


Listen ! 


s somebody looking for me ; 
Come !”’ 

|, following the rescuer’s voice, 
mes by the echoes of the cav- 

ern, and advanci none direction only to re- 
ke another: but at last she 
Hola! O, Hola !”’ 


also, make her own glad 


trace her steps ar 


came so near, so dis- 
tinct, that 
response heard. 


“Thank thi 


she 


God!’’ she eried aloud. 
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Then came a second thought: ‘‘ What if it is 
Ouleon come again—only to do me more harm ! 
Well, he is still a human being; he cannot be 
all bad.”’ 

3ut her fears died wholly then and there, for 
the next cry sounded so near and so clear that 
she could tell it was a girl’s voice—an eager and 
glad voice—and she shouted with all the force 
that her intense relief and joy could give to her 
bell-like tones. 

‘*T am here—I, Patience Eliot !”’ 

‘And I am here—Tulita, the Indian girl !’’ 

‘Will you let me out ?”’ 

‘* Be patient—I cannot ; the door is too heavy. 
But I have only just heard of this—this awful 
thing. I am going straight to your father him- 
self. Listen. 
wicked, half-crazed brother who has shut you 
I will atone for it if you and I live long 


It was my brother—my poor, 


up. 
enough. 
heart while I am gone. 
and I must run it. I have no horse, yet that 
shall not make me the later back if love can 


So you will believe me, and keep 


The way is a long one, 


POPULAR 


back, and I will bring your father with me. 


and set you free. 
you trust me?”’ 
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He, 


and he alone, shall open the door of your prison 


Do you believe me? Will 


Patience strained her eyes to see the face above 


the aperture in the cave’s roof; but though she 


failed in this the words carried clear and distinct. 

She was so happy that she could scarcely con- 
trol her own utterance ; but she replied, and Tu- 
lita heard: ‘‘T trust you; I will wait in patience.” 
Then, as another thought occurred: ‘‘ But Ouleon 
—will he not also come?’’ 

‘* Fear not; if I read the signs aright, Ouleon, 
the Eagle Feather, come to his 
home in the north cafon. He lies at rest and 


will no more 


ill. Forget him; remember only Tulita, whom 
you called fri nd—who will prove herself such, 
or die. Adios!”’ 

‘* Adois !’’ returned Patience, and cavght up old 


Reynard in such an embrace as astonished him 
into slinking away to the remotest chamber of 
the cavern, sociable animal though he really was 

‘*Never you mind, Reynard, my friend. There 
are others coming—and Dad—my Dad !”’ 


contin d, 


als 
ak ie Ke 


wing my footsteps. Take heart—I wil come 
To be 
QUEER 

THE FROG AND H 


By 


TT\HE commonest things, should we stop to 
study them, would often prove very strange 
and interesting. It is only because they are 

familiar that we seldom think of extending our 

acquaintance with the hope of discovering new 
and interesting characteristics. ’ 

I need not ask our readers if there is one of 
them who has never seen a frog. You all have, 
But did you ever notice how he was 
Why,’’ you exclaim, ‘if 


of course. 
dressed? ‘‘ Dressed! 
there is one creature above another that is nof 
dressed, it is the frog.’’ At first sight this looks 
true enough, for frogs do seem to wear very lit- 
tle clothing ; and, indeed, what need have they 
fer clothes? They live continually along the 


water; much of their time is actually spent in 


it; and so, if they must have clothing, a bathing 
suit ought at most to be qnfficient. 

But frogs are really dressed in two suits all the 
time, and they wear out as many as fifteen or 
Astonishing ! 


twenty in a single summer. Yes, 
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IS VARIOUS SUITS. 
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and every suit is made to order, and is a perfect 
fit. 

Catch five or six frogs. 
their backs till they are almost dry. 
number you will find one or two from whose 
backs you can peel off little films of clear, color- 
less skin. If you continue, you can pull it off 
their legs like stockings. This is the frog’s sec- 
ond best or everyday suit. He goes swimming 
in these clothes. They were made on purpose 
for bathing and gymnastics, and he uses them 
altogether in his standing board-jump and high- 


Rub your thumb over 
Among the 


diving contests. 

You do not pain him in the least by taking 
them off in this manner, although they seem to 
be a tight fit. You rather aid him, in fact, for 
it would be impossible to start them off at all if 
they were not worn out and ready to be cast 
aside. Without your assistance he would have 
to take them off alone, and it is no easy matter 
for a frog to undress. 
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Beneath his first suit is another, which he al- 
ways keeps for best and in which he feels very 
much ‘dressed up.’’ How proud and really 
‘‘swell”’ a big bull-frog feels when he first comes 
out in these brav« 


gayer dress ? 


clothes! Did you ever see a 
Look at his green cap, his striped 
stockings, his spotted vest.and his big, expansive 
Mr. Frog full dress! He 
date, in the very latest style, except, ¢ 
length of his 
But why 


bosom. in Is up-to- 
in the 
at-tails—they are wofully short. 
loes he need two suits? Not to keep 
him warm, sur No: 
ter clothing the question of warmth never 
enters a { ead when he getting 
clothes ; fon ugh he feels the cold 
other creatur loes, he resorts to other means of 
mas the first chilly of 
he dives to the bottom of the 
the bed, 


winter without a fear of your 


] ’ 
las . 


the frogs have no win- 
is new 


is every 


protec tion \s sot 
autumn con 
pond and 
where he sleeps 
waking him 


surface. 


hights 


- % “7 
soit, warm 


mud a 


17 


u skate or slide over the frozen 


but 
purpose that the gay suit was 


it Lot to keep the wearer warm, 
for quite a 
intended. 
against his n 


especially made to protect him 
enemies. 

Frogs, you know, have no sting, no poison fang, 
no disagreeable odor with which to defend them 
the 


snakes, small bi 


selves : nly way they can escape the hawks, 
rvs and the host of other foes is 
their 


ids them more than anything elsé 


by hiding from them, and in doing this 
gay dress 
could. 

It is almost impossible to see a frog among the 
grass and rushes of a pond, even while he is 
croaking. I once 


lily leaves for 


looked at three small pond- 
nearly gn hour to find a littl 
cricket frog, who was all the time peeping 
of them, but I did not see h 
he dove off into the water. 
upon the stem of 
but his green 


away 
im until 
He had been sitting 
nearest leaf 


from one 
the all the time, 
and spotted back was so like the 
leaf that I could not make him out 
until he moved 

It is so hard to see these little frogs that 
people believe that they are not frogs 
make this musi 
of a tadpol 


. , 
F rogs and 


color of the 


most 
at all who 
in the marshes, but some kind 

the toads — 
a new suit, as to 


their relatives - are 
never troubled about getting 
when or where, but they do, however, have to 
their old clothes, and it is 

curious how some of their cast-off garments 


disposed of. 


take care of very 


are 


A few days ago I picked up a tree-toad 


ly rsicolor 


Hyla 
stiff and nearly dead with cold. I 
brought him to my room, and put him in a 
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wide-mouthed bott to thaw out. Toward 
sat on the bot- 
toes turned in, his head 


much surprised at the 


evening he was 
tom of the bott 
cocked up, look 


live, and 


strange surroun: 
He made hims 
a cork to let in f 


abode. 


home, however, so I fixed 
and left him in his new 


He seems to et ¢ with me as much as 
did the the old apple-tree in the 
garden. He cl the sides of the bottle, 
ther es to sleep for a whole 
time, t L of 
has the f ere 


tree-toad a litt 


in 


he 
nangs on 
day at a a web between the 
ison each toe of the 
disc, and it seems 
for him to the of the bottle 
these iton the bottom. If I 
knows nothing about 
deliberately turns 


Is up, shuts his eves 


T 


toes, as 
as 
easy sides 
with as 
turn him upsid 
it till 


round, 


he Wa 


that 


he 
ind goes to sle¢ 
At night he is vake, is 


and now look- 


ng at me, appa 


stening to the scratching 
of my pen, but t loes 


he dream that I am 
writing about | 

The second c tel little 
was doubled into a ball, 
t rolled up, and I could 
his head. After a 

and gasp as if in great 
is dying. He would hud- 
h, then suddenly kick out 

mouth wide open, trying, 
something. 

I picked up ttle 
really choking, er 
mouth that co not be 
kind 
mouth, 


his arrival my 


t 


toad sat very st H 
his eyes draw! s fe 
hardly tell whi was 
time he began 
pain. I feared 
dle all up 


and stand up w 


in 


it se med, to sy 
and saw that he was 
was something in his 
swallowed. It was a 


of cord r r out of each corner of his 
legs. 


over his front thinning out 
With the next 
string slip down his throat a 
little, and as it so the skin along his sides 


vas his old suit! 


and 


along the sides of his body. 


swallow I saw 


began to roll uy 
taking it off for 
it to the poor, S trying to .economize by 
swallowing it What a meal! 
undress! W] 
Naturalists f 
ate up their skins 


He was 
one, and instead of giving 


What a way to 
us economy ! 
¢ time have said that toads 
they had shed them, but 
I have never seen it recorded that a toad eats its 
while sheddi - it, 
means of pulling 
and the whole suit 
appeared. 
That was some days 
curious perfort 


skin and actually uses this 
Three great gulps more, 
shoes, stockings and all, dis- 
ago. Four days after this 
nce he ate up snother suit, and 
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I saw the whole operation. He pulled it over 
his head and neck with his fore-feet, as if it were 
a shirt, then crammed it into his mouth, kicked 
it off his back, worked out his feet and legs, then 
switlowed i: off as before. But it comes off pretty 
hard, and how can he possibly swallow it and 
keep it swallowed while he kicks? 


The toad’s tongue, unlike ours, is fastened at 


the front end, with the free end forked and point- 
It is so long that it can be pushed 


ing backward. 
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far down his throat, and getting the end of this 
strange fork fastened into the skin, he readily 
forces it down as far as it is necessary and holds 
it there. 

My little toad has had nothing to eat but his 
cast-off clothes since I have had him. How 
long these will last I cannot tell, but he now 
wears a new suit of gray and black, which, 
doubtless, will soon serve him for another meal, 
like the rest of his queer clothes. 








By SARA BEA 
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And green leaves near and far, 
A careless goblin left the gates 
Of Fairyland ajar. 


()" day when Spring was dropping buds 


And straightway through the opening flew 
On wings like glancing snow, 


A flock of white enchanted things 
Unto the world below. 


A fleecy cloud had just let fall 
Its garnered crystal store, 


And soft a rainbow’s radiant 


arch 


The pearly mists upbore. 


And through the glowing archway flew 


Those airy, 


fairy things, 


And with its me]ting colors stained 
Their spotless velvet wings. 


Then floated downward through the 


sun 


In dresses strange and new— 
Purple and gold and emerald green, 
And softest sheen of blue. 


To Fairyland they dare 


not go 


Stained with those gaudy dyes, 


So among the 


flowers of earth they flit 


As brilliant butterflies. 
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FTXHOSE readers of ‘Quo Vadie”’ and Sienkiewicz’s 
famous trilogy of Polish historical romances, than 
which there is nothing finer in their special field, 

will find a new phase of the author's genius in ‘‘ The 

Third Woman,” translated by Nathan M. Babad (J. 8. 

Ogilvie Publishing Co. ) 

It is a gem of brilliant character-sketching, running 
in a lighter vein than the more familiar books, and 
deals with the three love experiences of Magorski, a 
young Polish artist. There is not a little humor in the 
account of the efforts he and his friend, Swiatetski, 
make to thwart the attempts of their landlord to col- 
lect the rent for their attic. They play on his supersti- 
tions and in every other way postpone the day of set- 
tlement indefinitely. Magorski is at first in love with 
Pani Kazia Suslowski, whose parents strenuously op- 
pose his attentions until one of Magorski’s paintings is 
awarded the gold medal of the year’s sa/on, when her 
father gives a reluctant consent to Kazia’s seeing the 
young artist. The poetical beauty of Magorski’s ac- 
count of his first visit to her is fully equal to the lines 
of one of our latest London poets when he describes 
his heroine as . 

‘Roaming with morning thoughts amid the dew, 
All fresh from sleeping; and upon her cheek 
The bloom of pure repose ; like perfect fruits 
Even at the moment was her beauty ripe.” 

Compare this with: ‘“‘ Kazia opens the door for me 
herself. She is charming. She has in her the warmth 
of recent sleep, and the freshness of the morning she 
has brought along with her from the garden in the 
folds of her light-blue calico dress. Her bonnet, which 
she has just taken off, disheveled her hair a little. The 
face is laughing, the eyes are laughing, the moist lips 
are laughing. The spring morning itself! I grasp her 
hand and begin to cover it with kisses up to the elbow 
She bends to my ear and asks: ‘ Well, who knows best 
how to love?’ ”’ 

With true masculine fickleness he transfers his love 
to an actress, Helena, finding in her the artistic sym- 
pathy for which he craves. Speaking of stage life, 
Sienkiewicz, through the medium of Magorski, says: 
“Tt is difficult to demand that a woman, who every 
evening plays love and devotion, should not instinet- 
ively form the idea that all these virtues form only the 
outer polish of the drama, and have nothing to do 
with real life. The tremendous difference between the 
art and actual life strengthens this idea of the actress ; 
the rivalry and the fight for applause poison every noble 


impulse in her heart.’’ + 


In “The Dull Miss Archinard,’’? by Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick (Seribners), the affection of the two girls 
and their contrasted characters is delightfully por- 





trayed, while the love of the ‘‘ dull little Arechinard”’ 
girl for Peter Odd is well conceived and delicately 
drawn. The story of Peter Odd’s early married life 
and friendship for the two girls lacks nothing of real- 


ism; but when he sees the two girls after ten vears, 
the verisimilitude disappears. 

Katherine’s character is interesting, and her charm 
is not only told, but felt; but the utter devotion, the 
utter self-abnegation of Hilda, is not only overdrawn— 
it is utterly weak and most unnatural. It also seems 
incredible that young girl supporting herself in 
Paris should be so unsophisticated as not to know that 
the affection she feels for her childhood’s friend, who, 
his wife having died, has returned, was love. With 
the exception of this defect the book is pleasantly and 
lucidly written, while the occasional references to ‘* the 
last Meredith novel,’’ or a late essay of Pater’s, makes 
the atmosphere of the story most natural and familiar. 


“b 

A series of revival sermons by Louis Albert Banks, of 
which two volumes, ‘‘Christ and His Friends,’ and 
‘The Fisherman and His Friends,”’ have already been 
published, receives an addition in ‘Paul and His 
Friends’ (Funk & Wagnalls Co.) The book contains 
thirty-two sermons of an original and practical charac- 
ter, delivered by the author during evangelistic meet- 
ings. They are attractive both as devotional reading 
and as an aid and suggestion to all classes of Christian 


workers. m 


In line with the foregoing, and presented by the 
same author and publishers, is ‘‘ The Christian Gentle- 
man,’’ a collection of addresses to young men. The 
character of these talks is suggested by the title, deal- 
ing with incidents and illustrations of the conduct of 
the true gentleman who lives in the love and fear of 
(iod toward his fellow-men and with himself. It is 
both timely and helpful. 


+ 


There is an odd, foreign flavor to the five tales col- 
lected under the title of ‘The Imported Bridegroom,”’ 
by Abraham Cahan (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) They 
deal exclusively with Jewish life in New York—the life 
of the emigrant, orthodox Jews, with all their observ- 
ance of and pride in their religion. The initial story 
comprises nearly a half of the volume, and takes its 


name from the young man Shaya, who is famed for his 
Talmudic learning, and whom Asriel, a worthy Jew 
who has grown ric) in America, “imports’’ as a bride- 
groom for his daughter, Flora. His pride in his pros- 
pective son-in-law is half-humorously, half-pathetically 
depicted, and his plans, running at variance with 
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Flora’s ambition to marry a man who is a doctor, forms 
the structure of the story. In ‘‘Circumstances’’ the 
author has feelingly written of the grind of poverty on 
minds that have been taught to look higher by educa- 
tion, and the hard, slow, but sure effect that surround- 
ings have upon character. The other tales are ‘A 
Providential Match,’’ ‘A Sweat-Shop Romance,’’ and 
“A Ghetto Wedding.”’ Through all the stories there 
is shown the intense desire of these people for educa- 
tion, for advancement, their mental superiority to their 
surroundings, the spirit which, in spite of centuries of 
oppression, hate and almost unsurmountable difficul- 
ties, has successfully combatted all opposing powers, 
and placed them in the front rank of whatever country 
they become citizens. Mind is ever proven superior to 
matter, and even their most violent detractors, their 
most bitter enemies, have never been able to truthfully 
deny the brain power of the race of Israel. 


“+ 


The life of the stage has an ever-present interest for 
those who know little of it except what they see 
through the medium of an opera-glass. Like many 
another thing of this world the distance of this long 
range vision, whether taken literally or figuratively, is 
responsible for the enchantment of the beholder. With 
few exceptions, those who have a nearer view, looking 
over the footlights in the opposite direction, find the 
gold to be tinsel, the finery tawdry, and the glitter a 
glare. In speaking of life one of New 
York’s editors said to me, not long ago: ‘*‘ The steps of 
the newspaper offices are spattered with the brains of 
young men.”’ said, 
slight variation, and substituting ‘ 


hewspape 


with a 
women ”’ for ‘* men,”’ 


Much the same might be 


It is a fiery furnace through which few 
pass unscathed. ‘‘A Born <Aristocrat,’? by Matthew 
White, Jr. (Frank A. Munsey, New York), deals with 
the story of a girl, Barbara Van Dyke, who is suddenly 


of the stage. 


reduced from affluence to poverty, and who goes upon 
the support 
ter, Freda. The description, in the opening chapters 
of the book, of 
the aid of former friends is only too true to life, as is 


stage to her mother and younger sis- 
aa) . 5 


Barbara’s unsuccessful efforts to enlist 


theatrical 
in the latter she was much more fortunate than 


also her first experience with a 
But 
the majority of her sisters in real life. 


manager. 


To be accepted 
at the first place of application is not an experience 
that falls to many. She begins as a chorus girl, and 
the story is that of her upward climb upon the the- 
atrical ladder until she finally makes success a realjty. 
The sweetness and delicacy of her home life is main- 
throughout, and the the 
sisters for each other makes little of the charm 


tained attachment of two 
not a 
ends with Barbara’s 
retirement and marriage, and Freda’s succession to her 
part in the play of “ The Born Aristocrat,’”’ which gives 
its name to the book. Of the probability of the story 
one must judge for himself, according to his experi- 
ence and opinions. It is, at the 
reading. 


and interest of the story until it 


least, well worth 


So 


om 
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sracketed under the title of ‘In Old Narragansett ”’ 
(Scribners) are ‘romances and realities’’ of 
that portion of New England in the “ good old days.” 
Alice Morse Earle has invested them with a unique 
flavor which is not all “ joeal color,’’ and which yet 
eludes the pen in naming. 


eleven 


In the foreword she says : 
‘Some of these stories of Old Narragansett are familiar 
fireside tales to those who have lived in that pictur- 
land ; are but vague traditions, others 
summer dreams ; a few are family chronicles. The 
conditions of life were widely different from those of 
other New England colonies. 


esque some 


It was a community 
Indeed, in reading these 
stories it is difficult to remember that their scenes are 
not of the South, with the negro slaves, ‘‘ hants,’’ voo- 


of many superstitions.’ 


dooism, and semi-autocracy of the owners of the wide 
acres. This latter is well shown in ‘ A Narragansett 
Elopement.’’ Rowland Robinson’s unplacable anger 
toward his daughter and her husband, his long strug- 
gle before he will receive her again, is well matched 
by the inherited pride and obstinacy of the ‘“ Unfortu- 
nate Hannah,” is known. There is a dainty, 
bright little touch in the story of her meeting with 
“Crazy Harry Babcock,” who ‘kissed 
the lips of the proudest queen on earth.”’ 
**Cuddymonk’s Ghost ”’ 


as she 
unrebuked 


savors still more of the life 
which we have come to associate only with the region 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line, as does ‘‘A Black 
Politician’? and ‘‘The Witch Sheep.’”? The ease and 
grace of the telling is not the least factor of the attract- 
iveness of these stories. They make an acceptable ad- 
dition to the ‘“‘Ivory Series”? in which they are pub- 


lished. op 


The pen which wrote ‘‘ Robert Elsmere” falls natu- 
rally into the discussion of ‘‘ New Forms of Christian 


Education”? (T. Y. Crowell & Co. Mrs. Ward de- 
clares that ‘“‘we are on the eve of a new Christi- 
anity.’’ New in presentation rather than in form. 


‘The faith of nineteen centuries has been no mere de- 


lusion,’’ she Says ; the history of these centuries 
themselves, of the part played therein, and the trans- 
formation suffered by that force which we call ‘the 
life of Christ,’ will enter into the new symbolum fidei 
With all deep and true think- 
ers she considers love and faith to be the foundation 


upon which rests all education ; 


whenever it appears.”’ 


‘love to the most loy- 
able thing that history contains, which is the story 
and character and preaching of Jesus Christ ; and faith, 
that in making it lovable and beautiful in our eyes, in 
lifting it to such a place in human life, the Divine Mind 
has given us one chief clue to its own nature and pur- 
and that in calling us to the work of 
Christian reconstruction, the Power whose we 


poses for man ; 
are and 
whom we serve is only bidding us turn another and 
fuller page of best tenderest 
These extracts are indicative of the book’s argument, 
and Mrs. Ward pictures the changing conditions of the 
day with eloquent simplicity and quiet power. 


J. FREDERIC THORNE. 


his and lesson to us.’’ 
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A LEGEND OF RED ROSEBUDS 
By ETHEL HATTON, 


“HEN cruel hands the crown did tii ire 
Which pressed thre Sariour s hrow diri 


Uneonsciously a rosebud while 


Was tirined amid the sha p thorns tig/ 


And lying Oi His holy hair 
It saw where thorns had wounded there 





So ae ntly from its place it slips 


To kiss the w nnd with fragrant lips. 


And ever SHEE, the leqend sid, 


His hlood has stained thre rosebud red. 


Fit emble mu of This lore and graee, 


Amid the thorns it found a place. 


so every dgriet that here we win 


Has some siwect blossom hid within ‘ 


And CVOELY Sorrow, without doubt, 


Some he ptul lesson tiwines about. 


Search > mid the fingers of each care, 
Yowll find the rosebud hidden there. 
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